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g= This number gets us back to ‘first prin- 
ciples.”’ Latterly, owing to the length of the 
oflicial reports and other documents pressing for 
insertion, we have been unable to keep up the 
usual routine or present the accustomed variety 
of articles ; but hereafter and ‘till next time’’ 
we hope to do better. Original communications 
in accustomed quantity, selected articles of gen- 


‘ eral interest, State events in much variety and 


of recent occurrence, events in other States, book 
notices, official matter from the school depart- 
ment (which had lately fallen off to nothing) the 
Soldiers Orphans department, and, in fact, every 
department heretofore going to make up the 
monthly omnium gatherum of this Journal,— 
even including our long editorial lucubrations,— 
are now resumed. ; 

The reader will also see that the advertising 
department is very full, and has been so for 
several months. Not only as a business matter, 
but as one throwing much light upon school 
literature and improvement, his attention is 
requested to this portion of contents. 


Bureau of Education. 

The friends of General Education will rejoice 
to hear that the Act for the establishment of a 
National Bureau of Education has passed both 
Houses of Congress. It is believed to be nearly 
the same as that given in the July number, 
1866, of this Journal, page 19. 


Waynesburg College. 

Our attention has been recalled to this Institu- 
tion, by the advertisement found elsewhere in this 
number. Personal knowledge and reliable in- 
formation justify the full endorsement of all that 
is therein said for it. With little noise or parade, 
it is doing a valuable work in the department of 
higher learning, and, being the only known 
college in the State open to both sexes, it deserves 
the attention of all who advocate the claims of 
females in this respect. It is only necessary to 
add, that the College is at Waynesburg the seat 


of justice of Greene county, and that Dr. Miller, 
the Principal, will reply to all inquiries for in- 
formation. 


Keystone Normal School. 

This, as the observant reader most probably 
knows, is the State Normal School of the Third 
District, composed of the counties of Berks, 
Schuylkill and Lehigh. Is situated at Kutztown 
in Berks, and was recognized as a State institu- 
tion on the 13th of September, 1866. We have 
just received its first catalogue of students and 
statement of studies, rules, &c., on which a few 
remarks may not be out of place. 

During the year 1866, the Keystone had 318 
students of whom 263 were malesand 55 females, — 
including, we suppose, also the model school. 
This was a good start; and we hear that the 
present year opens with even fuller classes. 

On looking into this list, one is struck by the 
large proportion of males to females. This is 
but in accordance with the feeling of our German 
counties, which are not so enthusiastic for female 
teaching as some others. Waiving, for the pre- 
sent, any discussion of the general correctness 
ot the social principle involyed,—we must say, 
that we do like to see so many of our young men 
permanently devoting themselves to the profes- 
sion of instruction,—a feature more perceptible 
in our Pennsylvania System than in that of any 
other State, and amongst ourselves most preva- 
lent amongst citizens of German descent. Wecan- 
not have too many competent teachers in that sex 
whose settlement in life, when it does take place, 
has less effect upon their ayocations than, ‘‘in the 
course of human events,” it has upon the other. 
Still, we like to see, even in the ‘‘ Keystone,’’°— 
representing as it does this extreme of our State 
educational policy,—enough of female presence 
and influence to restrain rudeness and compel 
politeness. Emollit mores nec sinet esse eros. 

Another noticeable sign in the list is, that of the 
318 names only about 20 are not those of German 
families, even including all the “ Smiths” in the 
exceptions. We like to see this, too, showing as 
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it plainly does, that our German population is 
becoming thoroughly aroused to the importance 
of improving the schools at the right point,—in 
the Teachers. But at the same time this fact 
imposes very important considerations upon the 
institution itself. If due care be taken to blend 
into symmetrical Pennsylvaniaism this noble 
German element, giving it only its proper pro- 
portion in the formation of our State character, 
without making it exclusively distinctive or 
jealously predominant, it will be a great benefit ; 
if too much cultivated, it will be the reverse. 
Let this be borne in mind. 

In this connection may further be noticed the 
encouraging point, that, of the 315 students in 
the Keystone last year, all were from the counties 
composing the third district except 18,—showing, 
as we think, that our Normal systemis beginning 
‘to possess the land” and to localize itself to its 
proper work. This is a good sign; for, when 
each school shall be so general and thorough in 
its teachings as to send forth graduates fit for 
all places and for all schools, yet so local as to 
afford facilities for the student-teachers of its 
own vicinity, and fitly to prepare proper instruc- 
tors in sufficient number for that vicinity,—the 
work will be done. 

The course of studies in this institution requires 
no remark. It is similar to that in all the others 
of its class, with, perhaps, more ample provision 
for the classical languages and—most approri- 
ately—with a German Professorship. 

In the matter of Religious instruction, we like 
the plan set forth so much, that the whole of what 
is said on the subject is here presented to the 
reader : 

‘* Any institution that ignores the Christian 
system, or proceeds upon the assumption that 
there is and must be an irrepressible conflict 
between faith and reason, has no right to appeal 
to an enlightened public for patronage, and ought 
not to be considered worthy of support. It is not 
believed,—as some assert, but without foundation 
in fact,—that the Common School 
Pennsylvania is, either in principle or in its 
results, incompatible with the spirit of Christi- 
anity and prejudicial to the churches of our land. 

‘* In the corner-stone of the Keystone Normal 
School were deposited, among other things, the 
Bible and the Apostles’ Creed. This announces 
its position so plainly that no man can misunder- 
stand it. 

** Lectures on Evidences of Christianity will be 
delivered by the Principal; morning devotions 
are held each day of the, session, and, on the 
Lord’s day, service in the chapel, which is large 
enough to seat 1,000 adults, 

** Whilst it is intended to inculcate positive 
religious principles, special care will be taken to 
avoid sectarian, or denominational tendencies, 
and to honestly respect the conscientious scruples 
of students who may not be able to join in the 
devotional exercises of the school. It is believed 
that the God of Christians should be as much at 
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home in the school room and the pedagogue’s 
chair as He is in the sanctuary and the pulpit. 
‘* No right, however, to coerce the conscience 
or insult the convictions of any student is recog- 
nized, nor will any attempt to exercise such 
supposed right be for one moment tolerated.” 


The County Superintendency. 

After the reader has been told that the able 
paper on the County Superintendency, in this 
number, by Miss M. Guass, of Allegheny, is 
opposed to that office,—it will not be necessary to 
ask him to read it. The novelty of the fact, that 
one of our best and most experienced teachers 
has taken that ground, and that the publication 
of her remarks has been requested by the Alle- 
gheny County Teachers’ Association,—will at 
once attract attention and cause thought on 
the subject. We hope that careful considera- 
tion will be given by all dispassionate teachers 
and the sincere friends of Education. Its agita- 
tion, even from the strongest point of opposition, 
cannot but do good. Though we differ with the 
writer in her conclusion, yet we rejoice that this 
step has been taken ; for this is the natural mode 
of raising a question, whose thorough discussion 
cannot much longer be evaded with safety. 

It may be proper here to say that this paper 
was received several months since, but could not 
sooner be published, owing to the quantity of 
matter previously on hand, and to the fact that 
we had not time or space, sooner, to accompany 
it with such remarks as seemed proper. Our 
friends in Allegheny will, therefore, hold us 
absolved from any design to suppress or even 
unnecessarily delay the publication of their 
opinions. 

At the outset, Miss GLAss thus states the case 
and conclusions to which, by arguments subse- 
quently adduced, she arrives : 


Under these favorable circumstances, it will be 
admitted, that if the system represented by the 
Superintendency had real merit, it ought to have 
succeeded in the object for which it was intended 
—the advancement of the interests of public edu- 
cation, by a careful scrutiny into the qualifications 
of the instructors to be employed in our public 
schools. After twelve years of trial, what is the 
actual result ? Are our teachers, considered as a 
body, of a higher order of mental attainments, or 
of greater ability in their calling? Are they 
more respected in the community than those 
whom we formerly had ? Have they more weight 
and influence with the people generally ? Does the 
occupation of the teacher stand higher than it did 
twelve years ago? These questions, we think, 
cannot be truthfully answered in the affirmative. 
Any one who remembers what position was 
occupied by teachers generally before the institu- 
tion of the Superintendency, and compares it with 
that of teachers at the present time, will at once 
recognize a yery considerable difference. , 

We think it will be acknowledged, on looking 
back, that we had at the time I speak of, a larger 
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number of energetic, skilful, earnest teachers, than 
we have now; that they were better fitted for 
their busines: in all essential respects ; and that 
they had yastly more weight with the public 
generally. Ido not wish to make any invidious 
comparisons. If any person feels that his opinions 
on educational matters are considered of import- 
ance by the community among whom he is teach- 
ing; that he is an exceedingly valuable person ; 
one whose place it would be difficult to fill, and 
whose loss would be deeply regretted ; who must 
be retained, even if he demands the highest rate 
for his services : such person is at liberty to con- 
sider himself an exception to teachers in general. 
But at the period referred to, a comparatively 
large number of teachers held the enviable posi- 
tion just described. In nearly all of our public 
schools and in every department of those schools, 
there were found teachers who felt that their 
services were highly appreciated by the com- 
munity ; who felt that if their work was difficult 
and toilsome, their reward was great in the position 
earned by their labors. In those days, the able, 
skilful, enthusiastic teacher was really somebody, 
not a mere cipher, not a mere wheel in the great 
educational machine ; but somebody whose opinion 
was worth something, and whose loss was felt to 
be a public calamity. On the other hand, the 
weak, inefficient teacher was regarded with pro- 
portionate contempt, and found it a much more 
difficult matter to hold on to his position than he 
does now,—when it appears to be the prevailing 
feeling that he will do about as well as anybody 
else,—teaching being rather a small business, at 
any rate. 

We do not mean to follow up the course of 
argument by which this conclusion has been 
reached, with a series of counter reasoning. 
Each reader will consider the whole matter for 
himself, and after reading the paper, will agree 
or disagree acording as his own knowledge of the 
question and judgment shall lead him. 

To us the whole subject presents itself in a 
double aspect ; as to one of which,—and that the 
only one, apparently, contemplated by the writer 
of the address—we entirely differ from her ; as to 
the other, which, however does not seem to have 
been considered, but to which her remarks, in our 
mind, inevitably lead, we should probably be 
found in accord, had it received her attention. 
For, we can hardly believe that a person so in- 
telligent and experienced in the department of 
school affairs‘to which the County Superinten- 
dency pertains, would intend the entire abolition 
of that agency, without putting something of at 
least equal efiiciency in its place ; or, in other 
words, could tolerate a return to the old unregu- 
lated examination of teachers and unprofessional 
visitation of the schools by the Directors, whose 
notorious unfitness for both duties was the very 
producing cause of the Superintendency. And 
itis a sad proof of, as well as a most speaking 
commentary upon the unsatisfzctory condition of 
our school system in this respect for several years 
past, to find any of our best teachers willing to 
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eulogize to the low point from which we started in 
1854; when really, ifduly and calmly considered, the 
state of affairs in which we now find ourselves 
involved, amounts but to a call for improvement 
and elevation in those very administrative agen- 
cies, Which are the subject of this address. 

But, looking at the question on the narrowed 
ground of a selection between the County Super- 
intendency on the one hand, and the local admin- 
istration of the system wholly by Directors on 
the other, we are decidedly, and as a mere choice of 
evils, against any retrograde movement, and 
especially one so clearly marked by failure in 
the experience of the past, as this. It may be 
that, in Allegheny county, where previously to 
the establishment of the County Superintendency 
and even of the State Teachers’ Association itself, 
so much had been done by the agency of its 
effective County Association and the active ex- 
ertions of some of the best teachers of the State, 
and where, by the showing of the address now 
under consideration, there would seem to have 
been less efficiency in the Superintendency at the 
same time that for the reasons just mentioned 
there was less want of it,—we repeat that in 
Allegheny, less may have been comparatively 
effected by the office than in any other portion of 
the State. Yet, it is believed that the other 
counties not thus circumstanced, would, and for 
good reason too, sustain this agency, if the ques- 
tion were put tothem, much rather than tolerate 
a restoration to the old directorial administration. 
Nearly all would point to their regular and useful 
Institutes, to the professional examinations of 
their teachers and visitation of their schools, to 
their uniformity of text-books and regular 
classification of pupils, to their improyed school 
houses, furniture and increasing terms of school 
and compensation of teachers, and to other adyan- 
tages, in all of which, if the Superintendency has 
not been the main agent of production, it has 
unquestionably been a prominent element of 
success. 

Without pursuing this line of remark further, 
we cannot doubt but that, if this question were 
put to the whole State: Shall the Superinten- 
dency continue, or shall there be no intermediate 
administrative agency whatever between the 
Directors and the State Superintendent ?—the 
response, with few exceptions, would be in favor 
of the continuance of the county office. That, 
however, is not the question ; and we really do 
regret that our Allegheny friends, who have gen- 
erally been so forward in measures for school im- 
provement, should have narrowed down their 
attention to a state of affairs involving only pre- 
sent inconvenience and unsatisfactoriness, and 
thus seem to be willing to retrograde, when the 
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path forward and right over a trouble which is 
really only an inevitable transitional check, is 
equally short, more direct and plainly upward. 
This brings us to the broad and true view of the 
difficulty which impedes the onward march of our 
educational movement. 

When shall we all realize and act on the truth, 
that the foundation principle of our Pennsylvania 
School System is gradual growth? This is the 
very life of it. When this shall be destroyed, it 
will die. While and as this is cherished it will 
live. The County Superintendency is an instance 
directly in voint. It was no more intended by 
those who established that oftice that it should be 
a never changing agency in the system, than that 
Provisional certificates should be permanent’; or 
even that certificates by County Superintendents 
or other State examining oflicers should form 
a permanent feature in the system, these being 
but expedients till Normal Schools should fur- 
nish a full supply of teachers; or, in 1836, 
that the triennial power of each district to reject 
the common school system itself, should be per- 
manent. It was seen that some professional 
intermediate agency between the District and the 
State was then required for the development of the 
system. A County Superintendency naturally 
suggested itself, as the most feasible, and the Di- 
rectors as the most expedient electors ; and this, 
in order to insure their hearty co-operation as well 
as relieve them of duties for which they were 
known and felt themselves to be unfitted. But 
that this county organization was then intended 
to be perpetual, was as inconsistent with the 
dignity and destiny of the profession as it is now 
found to be inadequate to the increased demands 
ofa more fully developed system. To attempt 
to render permanent an office as variant in labor 
as are the sizes of the counties, wholly dependent 
for compensation on the whim of accidental con- 
ventions, and with scarcely any prescribed re- 
quirements as to fitness to discharge its important 
and rapidly elevating duties,—would have beena 
project as little indicative of sagacity as to the 
tuture, as of power to adapt means toends. It 
was therefore but a temporary expedient to mect 
then pressing wants, to win to a course of pro- 
gress the Directors on whose co-operation so much 
depended, and to provide an agency suflicient at 
the moment to lead the teachers of the State for- 
ward in their first humble efforts toward profes- 
sional advancement. And for a few years the 
experiment was abundantly successful ; but, like 
any other transitional agency, more ought not to 
be expected from it then the emergency required, 
or iis own power is capable of effecting. 

The plain truth is, that the County Superin- 
dency is now and has for several tyears been, 
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Sunctus officio. It has performed all the work of 
which it was capable. The great majority of its 
incumbents,—themselyes, when elected, but good 
specimens of the teachers committed to their 
charge,—could not be expected to elevate those 
teachers much if any thing beyond their own 
grade of knowledge and professional acquirement. 
In most cases the ayerage of the teachers of the 
counties is now and has been for years not far 
below the standard of their county officers ; and 
the whole system is therefore at a stand-still. It 
has been without progress,—so far at least as pro- 
gress emanates from the Superintendency. The 
wonder is, not that discontent should begin to 
exhibit itself, but that those at the head of the 
system should not have, at the proper juncture, 
attempted to provide for this manifest need of the 
system in its onward progress. 

Of course no lead in the required reform was to 
be expected from the County Superintendency. 
‘+ Physician heal thyself,’’ isa direction as unlikely 
to be followed now as ever. Not only is self- 
interest in the way, but self-delusion prevents 
consciousness of the necessity for change and im- 
provement. Thus has an effete agency, which 
years ago was of great value, but which has lat- 
terly been only the foundation upon which a 
a higher and effective administration should have 
been established, and is only necessary till su- 
perseded in that manner, been permitted to stand 
inthe way. The consequence is, not merely a 
loss of years of precious time which can never be 
retrieved, but the danger, suchas that which now 
threatens in the West, of a storm which may not 
only prostrate the worn out machinery of the 
past, but render it very difficult to replace it, as 
should have been done years ago, with those im- 
proved agencies which the present is now felt to 
need. 

It is not the destruction of the agency, now in 
existence between the State and the District, that 
is required. It is the substitution for it of a 
corps of officers, rich in general knowledge, broad 
minded in views, professional to the highest de- 
gree of standing, so selected and appointed as to 
be relieved from all subserviency to local influ- 
ence, and sufficiently compensated to secure the 
application of all their time and abilities to their 
great work. 

In the hands of such men,—and they could be 
secured in sufficient numbers to discharge the 
necessary duties of the oflice—the system would 
soon relieve itself of the objections set forth in the 
able paper, which has led to these remarks, and of 
all others. There would then neither be a belit- 
tleing procrustean standard for the qualifications 
of teachers, nor any of that stuffing process in 
the instruction of the schools, which, if they exist, 
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are as disgraceful to Superintendent and Teachers 
as they are injurious to the youth of a county. 
Our conclusions, then, are— 


1. That the County Superintendency has been a 
most valuable addition to the working machinery 
of the school system, and should be continued till 
superseded by a more effective agency. 

2. That a necessity now exists and has for some 
years existed for the substitution of a much more 
elevated, effective and uniform supervision, in- 
stead of the County Superintendency, between 
the District Boards of Directors and the State 
Department. 

We offer no excuse either for the length or the 
plainness of these remarks. The subject could not 
be even imperfectly discussed in fewer words ; 
and, as to plainness, that was was indispensabie. 
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This is the next great point in our system’s pro- 
gress toward completion. It cannot be fully 
treated of without the whole truth coming out. 
We have told the truth as we comprehend it. 
Others may differ from us. If so, let them state 
their views. This Journal is open to all. The 
result, if a full and temperate discussion take 
place, must be beneficial. A good cause never 
can be hurt by the truth; only let it all be told; 
and especially let the teachers of the State speak 
on this subject. It is their question more than 
that of any others. Let them, however, always 
bear in mind that whatever elevates the system 
and the schools also elevates them ; and let them 
not be misled by local feelings or mere present 
interests and aspirations, in forming their conclu- 
sions. The great future 1s before us all, and is 
to be provided for. 





for Lennsylyania, 





Apams: At arecent meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Pennsylvania College, leave of absence for three or 
four months to visit Europe, was granted Dr. BAUGHER, 
President of the institution. It was also resolved to 
erect at once a building for the Preparatory department, 
not to exceed $25,000 in cost, and a committee was 
appointed to propose plans and specifications, invite 
proposals, &c. We are glad to learn that the College 
is in an unusually prosperous condition, the increased 
number of students being so great that difficulty is found 
in accommodating them, hence the new building, 
though we are opposed to all Preparatory Departments. 

Cuester: An act has passed the Legislature and been 
signed by the Governor, authorizing the school directors 
of the borough of Pheenixville, to borrow $20,000. 


CRAWFORD: Mr. H. D. Persons, County Superintendent, 

notifies the teachers of the county through the columns 
of the local press, that they forward to him regularly 
cach month, a statement, (statistics arranged in tabular 
form) of the whole number in attendance during the 
month, average attendance during the month, percent- 
age of attendance during the month, also percentage of 
attendance during the term till date; number of pupils 
under six years of age, if any; whether the school has 
been open any Saturday of the month; how often in 
attendance at district institutes during the month; whether 
requested by directors to hold said institutes ; and whether 
a uniform series of text books is used in their respective 
schools. It is designed to have the statistics of each 
school published in the county papers. The names of 
all schools not reported within fifteen days from date of 
notice, or from the close of each subsequent month of 
school, will be published accordingly, unless the reason 
for the delay or failure be made known to the County 
Superintendent. 

Among the reasons which have caused this plan to be 
adopted, are the following : 

1. The schools can only be visited once during the 
year, as a general thing, and some means are needed by 
which the County Superintendent may be kept informed 
of their condition. 

2. Under existing circumstances, it is extremely difficult 
to secure correct statistics. This could be done by means 
of these monthly reports. 

3. The County Superintendent could visit the schools 
much more efficiently, as by means of these reports he 
ould tell where his presence is most needed. 


CENTRE: The Agricultural College of Pennsylvania is 
located in Centre county, ten miles from Bellefonte, the 
county seat. The next term will begin on the 16th inst. 
The collegiate department is summed up as follows: 
Seniors 9, Juniors 21, Sophomores 23, Freshmen, 29, 
Preparatory 32, total 114. The curriculum embraces @ 
course of general science, one of agriculture, and one 
of literature. The instruction in agriculture is practical 
as well as theoretical. Pupils must have attained the 
age of sixteen years to enter the Freshmen classes and 
fourteen for admission to the Junior classes. There is 4 
gymnasium attached to the College, and one hour daily 
is given to military instruction. The expense to a pupil 
for aterm of twenty weeks, for board, tuition, etc., 1s 
$130. In regard to the labor rule we make the following 
extract from the catalogue of the officers and students of 
the college for 1866 : 

The rule requiring every student to work three hours 
daily on the farm, haying proven uniformly injurious to 
the financial and educational interests of the College, has 
been repealed. In its place another rule hasbeen adopted, 
allowing to every student,swho may desire it, the privilege 
of diminishing his College expenses by working for the 
College in whatever capacity his labor may be deemed 
serviceable by the President. The student will receive 
adequate compensation for the labor performed in 
pursuance of this rule. It is believed that by properly 
availing himself of the privilege thus afforded, a diligent 
student can earn enough to defray a large portion of his 
college expenses. 

CLINnToN: The County Institute convened at Logans- 
ville, December 20th, County Superintendent A. H. 
StraYeER presiding officer. Addresses were delivered by 
Rey. J. Davison, and Messrs. R. J. Armstrong, Benjamin 
Heller, and J. L. Doty. Essays, class drills and discus- 
sions were a leading feature of the exercises. A practical 
paper upon the subject of Physiological Hygiene in the 
School Room was read by Dr. H. A. LicHTENTHALER. 
This we find published in full in the county papers. I 
is a vitally important subject and cannot receive too 
much attention from the teacher. 

DELAWARE: At a recent meeting of the Board of 
School Directors of Darby borough, appropriate resolu- 
tions were adopted on the occasion of the death of JoHN 
VANDERLIN, Esq., President of the Board of Directors. 
He was a man of liberal views, strict integrity, and a 
zealous friend of the common school system, his voice 
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and vote uniformly favoring every proposition that 
promised to elevate the character of the schools and 
thereby increase their usefulness. 

Exe: We regret very much having seen no report of 
the Teachers’ Institute held in this county some months 
ago. The proceedings were published in pamphlet form 
and one or two copies forwarded to this office, but as 
yet neither nas cometohand. We hope that some one 
who has an extra copy will *‘ try it again,’’ as we shall be 
glad to put Erie fairly on the record. Mr. L. T. Fisk, 
County Superintendent, in speaking of the Institute, 
says: 

** We claim that our Institute held at Waterford was 
One hundred 
and six teachers were present. The instruction was 
practical, the debates were earnest, the recitations pointed, 
and a good time was had,—all going to their homes at the 
close of the exercises feeling that they were better pre- 
pared to enter upon their several school duties with more 
energy and interest. There is a growing interest in the 
cause of education in our county which gives much en- 
couragement to those who are working for its advance- 
ment. 

LANCASTER: The School Board of the city of Lancaster 
has ordered that a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary,;—the New Illustrated Edition,—be at once supplied 
to each of the High and Secondary schools of the city. 
This judicious action of the Board is to be commended. 
The same sum of money cannot be expended in any other 
direction with equal advantage to the schools. The 
Unabridged should always be on the list of * essentials 
for the school room.” County Superintendents say so ; 
teachers say so; and school directors begin to admit 
the plain common sense of their statement. Let the 
school authorities of other districts follow the good 
example of the Lancaster Board of Directors. 


MirFLin: The Kishacoquillas Seminary lately pur- 
chased by Mr. Martin Monier, County Superintendent 
of Mifflin, has been thoroughly renovated and refurnished. 
A teachers’ class will be formed at the opening of the 
coming session, April 10th. The position is a favorable 
one and the termsreasonable. The ability and experience 
of the principal justify the expectations of the public in 
looking for a first-class school. For terms, etc., address 
MARTIN MOHLER, esq., at Lewistown, until March 20th, 
atter which at Kishacoquillas, Pa. 

MONTGOMERY: We are indebted to Mr. Bensamin W. 
Perrce for the following notes, having previously secn no 
account of proceedings : 

**In obedience to a call of the County Superintendent, 
the teachers and all others interested in the cause of 
education, met Noy. 30th and Dec. Ist, 1866, and formed 
an Institute in accordance with the recent act of the 
Legislature, the Superintendent, Mr. A. Ramno, in the 
chair, The proceedings of each session were opened with 
music and prayer. Mr. J. A. Porter addressed the 
Institute on ** Things Omitted in the School-room,—in a 
moral point of view.”” Mr. A. Rampo treated the subject 
of Cirenlating Decimals very fully for the purpose of 
preparing the teachers for the next annual examination. 
Prof. A. N. Ravn, in lecturing upon Reading, dwelt 
principally upon the changes which words undergo in 
composition, and the necessity of teaching the principles 
of pronunciation and spelling thoroughly. Mr. V. Friss, 
of Norristown, lectured on the Beauties of Chemistry, 
illustrating by experiments. Ex-Superintendent R. 
CRUIKSHANK lectured upon the Educational Forces and 
their Relations; Mr. WinitaAm H. Parker on English 
Grammar, and Prof. Scungiper, of Norristown, on 
Teaching Latin, urging the propriety of carrying Greek 
along with it. An ‘interesting essay was read by a young 
lady, The Teacher as he should be,—in the school room 
and at the Institute, Miss A. C. FOQUETTE, an ac- 
complished teacher who was appointed critic, reported at 
intervals, but was thought by some too severe in her 
criticisms.”’ 

NORTHAMPTON: A column has been set apart on the 
first page of The Tenth Legion Democrat, published in 
Easton, for ‘the discussion of educational topics and the 
diffusion of educational intelligence. The editors in 
charge are Messrs. D. E. ScHOEDLER and WILLIAM W. 
WALKER; both active teachers of the county and gentle- 
men who can, here as well as in the school room, wield 
@) positive influence for good. We trust this column 
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may be as vigorously sustained as are the educational 
departments of the Pottsville Standard and Miners Journal, 
and that it may do for Northampton what these newspa- 
pers have been doing for popular education in Schuylkill. 

PuitapeLPutIa: The teachers have again petitioned 
the City Councils for an increase upon their present low 
salaries, and their request has again been refused. The 
Committee of Councils to which the matter was referred, 
reported favorably upon an increase of twenty-five per 
cent. but as the taxes for 1867 had already been laid, and 
the appropriations for the year already made, the Councils 
refused to consider the matter with favor, fearing an 
increase of $135,000 to the permanent debt of the city. The 
Inquirer says. ‘* The teachers commenced their agitation 
at too late a periodin the year. Theyshould have » striv en 
most strenuously just before the time when the annual 
appropriations were being considered. They must wait 
and hope, and be prepared to accomplish their designs 
next year. Nobody can conscientiously aver that they are 
paid a sufficient sum, or that they do not deserve more 
than they receive. We place no sort of weight upon the 
argument that there are numerous applicants perfectly 
willing to take the positions of teachers at the present 
salaries. It only proves that there are persons in want, 
who are willing to accept anything to save themselves 
from distress. This work should be paid fairly and liberally, 
and not by a stinted and starving policy.” 

The following statement is made up from the Control- 
lers’ Report for 1865 :— 


1 Teacher receives $2,250] 12 Teachers receives $600 
q do do 1,800 | 153 do do 450 
33 do do 1,500 | 197 do do 400 
2 do do 1,250 | 50 do do 350 
8 do do 1,000} 96 do do 360 
1 do do 1,200 1 do do 3850 
3 do do 900 | 286 do do 540 
27 do do 750 | 190 do do 32 
22 do do TOO | 224 do do 800 
1 do do 22 1 do do 280 





Average salaries of teachers of both sexes and of all 
grades of schools in the following cities: 


1—St. Louis $684 | 6—Kingston,N. Y. $612 
—New York 632 | T—Cleveland 598 
3—Louisville 618 | 8—Cincinnati 579 
4—Boston 616 | 9—New Haven 570 
5—Chicago 612 | 10—Albany 
{Average salaries 88 per cent. higher than Phila.] 
11—Baltimore $491 | 16—Lowell $448 
12—Newark 476 | 17—Detroit 433 
13—Brooklyn 475 | 18—Buffalo 415 
14—Milwaukee 473 | 19—Philadelphia 405 
15—Rochester 460 


The figures given below show some of the highest and 


lowest grammar-school salaries paid in the following 
cities 

Philadelphia $1,500 $3 

Boston 2,500 600 

Providence 1,800 Unascertained. 

New Haven 1,750 Unascertained. 

Cincinnati. 1,800 Increased till it reaches 2,000, 


for male teachers. 
Cincinnati $400, increased $50 annually 
until it reaches $700. 
Cincinnati, female assistants, $600 increased $50 annually, 
until it reaches $750. 


Boston High School, Principal $3,500 
Philadelphia Boys’ High School, Principal 2,250 
Philadelphia Girls’ High School, Principal 1,800 


We see it stated that in New York they will expend 
this year $3,000,000 for school purposes, whiie Phila- 
delphia asks but $1,000,000. The following are some of 
the salaries of teachers in the former city : 

1,000 teachers receive $400 per annum. 

40 teachers receive $1,200 per annum. 

80 teachers receive $1,000 per annum. 

80 teachers receive $750 per annum. 

50 teachers receive $900 per annum. 

WESTMORELAND: The fourteenth annual session of 
the Sewickley Academy and Normal School, Messrs J. 
A. Stewart and 8. 8. Jack Principals, will open on 
Monday, April 8th, for a term of five months. In addi- 
tion to the usual academic course, special attention will 
be given to the Normal Class, that the demand for more 
thorough practical teachers may in a measure be supplied. 


Female teachers. 
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in Other States, 


ConneEcTicuT: From the published statistics of the 
‘common schools of Connecticut, for the year ending 
— 31, 1866, we find the whole number of pupils 

egistered i in winter to have teen 78,149, in summer, 71,603; 
pe en length of winter schools 18 weeks, summer schools 
17 weeks ; ; number male teachers in winter 655, in 
summer 113; number female teachers in winter 1,448, in 
summer 1,959 ; average wages per month of male teach- 
ers, including boarding, $49. 00; female teachers, $22.61 ; 
new school houses, 20; amount expended in the erection 
of new school houses ‘and for repairs $92,000; amount 
expended for tuition, etc., upwards of $600,000. 


CaLiFoRNIA: The whole number of children in Califor- 
nia under fifteen years of age is shown by the last school 
census to be 136,159. According to the census of 1860, 
the children under fifteen years of age in the Pacific Dis- 
trict comprising California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, New 
Mexico, and Washington Territory, constituted twenty- 
eight per cent. of the whole population. It is probable 
that for California alone the children under fifteen con- 
stitute thirty per cent. of the entire population, which 
would give for the present population of California, 450, 
000. The average number belonging to the public schools 
in 1865 was 33,706 ; ; in 1566, 45,091, showing the large 
gain of 15,385. The number of free schools maintained 
without rate bills has increased from 293 to 453, or a gain 
of 160.. It is safe to assert that more than three-fourths 
of all the children who attend public schools are included 
in the “free schools.” 

Demand for Professional Teachers: One of the most 
encouraging features of the past school year, has been 
the increasing demand for good teachers. Three years 
ago, able teachers went begging for places where they 
could earn a living; during the past year, at times, 
schools that pay one hundred dollars per month, have 
found great difficulty in securing teachers. Next year, 
with the increased school revenue, wages will be better, 
and the demand will be still stronger for professional 
teachers. Let the better class of teachers who sometimes 
‘complain of the strictness of County and State Examina- 
tions, bear in mind that if the standard of qualifications 
had not been raised, this change for the better would 
never have taken place. Keep up the standard, and 
teachers will not fail to reach it.—California Teacher. 


Inprana: The December number of the Indiana School 
Journal gives the following educational statisttes of that 
State for 1866: The whole number of children, between 
the ages of six and twenty-one, is 559,778; school-dis- 
tricts, 8,399; districts in which schools were taught 
within the year, 8,166 ; pupils attending primary schools, 
390,714 ; attending high schools, 12, 098; number of 
teachers employed, 9,495 ; expended for tuition, #1,020,- 
440; school-houses built within the year, 346; total value 
-of school property, $4,515,734; total number of school- 
houses, 8,231. 

Inurnois: We are indebted to Hon. J. L. PicKarp, 
Superintendent, for a copy of the twelfth annual report 
of the condition of the Chicago public schools, contain- 
ing the reports of the Superintendent, President and 
various committees of the Board of Education, and full 
statistics of the schools for the past year. There are at 
present 265 teachers employed, with an average attend- 
ance of 14,609 pupils during the year, 81 per cent. of the 
whole school-going population. It is largely owing to 
the labors of Mr. PickarpD that these schools have been 
improving so rapidly. This gentleman recently declined 


an election to the presidency of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, whereupon the board of control of Chicago at once 
advanced his salary to $3,500. 

Hon. Newton BaTEMAN has been re-elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, for aterm of four 
years, receiving a much larger majority of notes than has 
ever before been given any candidate for any office in 


the State. He is an invaluable school-ofticer and w® 
congratulate Illinois upon his re-election. From hi§ 
sixth annual report we learn that within the past two 
years there have been 1,122 schools houses erected in the 
State, a great increase over any two former years. There 
is a great increase also in the amount of voluntary district 
taxation for school purposes, which was in 1857, 
$412,591, and in 1866, $2,789,335. 


IowA: The Jowa School Journal for February, in speak- 
ing of the call for a convention of County Superinten- 
dents recently held in Pennsylvania and of the measures 
to be brought before it, makes special reference to the 
recommendations that public appropriations be made 
toward defraying the necessary expenses of the County 
Institute, and that a uniformity oftext books be established 
in each county. In speaking of appropriations the editor 
says: ‘“ This is something of which Iowa has long been 
reaping the benefit ; and there is perhaps no one thing in 
her whole school code that has been productive of more 
practical benefit than this. Iowa teachers can heartily 
recommend this measure to their fellow laborers of the 
Keystone State.”? And of text books : ‘* Notwithstanding 
the absence ofall law on the subject, we believe that, with 
occasional exceptions, the text books recommended by 
our State Superintendent are more generally adopted by 
the schools throughout the State than is any system 
elsewhere, and we may say as regards the subject that 
good habits prevail more here than good laws elsewhere.” 

The report of Hon. Oran Favit_e, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, gives evidence of steady progress. 
Increase over last year in number of pupils attending the 
public schools, 24,254; in number of teachers, 5233; in 
amount paid to teachers, $150,000; in number of school 
houses, 374; in value of apparatus, $28,485.45. 

Kansas: The Deaf and Dumb Institute, located at 
Baldwin City, Kansas, was removed to Olathe, Johnson 
county, on the Ist of November. The present building 
is more coinmodious and comfortable than that recently 
occupied. Mr. Mowvr, an old correspondent and a 
gentleman deeply interested in promoting the happiness 
of thts unfortunate class, writes us as follows: ‘‘ This 
building cost about $20,000. It stands upon a gentle 
eminence, commanding a fair—I might say, glorious— 
view of the town and the surrounding country. It is 
built entirely of stone, and three stories high; admirably 
adapted to the purposes of a school; an ornament to 
the place, and destined to be a valuable auxiliary to the 
growth and prosperity of the town. It was erected at his 
own expense, by a military officer. Some of the members of 
the Board of Directows of our Institution are taking 
lessons in signs, among them Prof. Craiac, professor of 
Greek and Latin in the Baker University of Baldwin City.”’ 

MINNESOTA: The Minnesota School Journal will be 
issued in a short time. It will be edited by Mr Wm. W. 
Payne; of Mantorville. We bid it a cordial welcome to 
the educational field. 

Missouri: The St. Louis Public School Library, whose 
foundation was laid last winter now contains over 6,000 
volumes. The rooms have a central location and are 
elegantly fitted up. Over 1,000 members draw books. 
It has a firm hold upon the people, and must grow and 
prosper. From $12,000 to $20,000 has already been 
expended, raised mostly in sums of from $1 to $25 

each. Donations of books, pamphlets and periodicals are 
solicited. 

No children are admitted into the public schools of St. 
Louis, under seven years of age. 

New York: The last Legislature passed an act pro- 
viding for the establishment of four additional State 
Normal Schools, for the education of teachers, and invi- 
ting proposals from every section of the State. These pro- 
posals have recently been opened. The Central Academy 
at Growville, Cortland County, offer their building, valued 
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at $25,000, and their apparatus and boarding hall. The 
village of Brockport, Monroe County, offer the Brockport 
Collegiate Institute, valued at $100,000, and $3,000 worth 
of furniture and apparatus. Clinton County offers 814 
acres of ground and $80,000. The Trustees of Delaware 
Academy offer their buildings, library and grounds. Trus- 
tees of the Newark Collegiate Institute, Wayne County, 
offer their grounds and a building valued at $12,000. The 
Antwerp Literary Institute offer their buildings, valued 
at $30,000, together with the furniture and grounds. The 
St. Lawrence Academy offer their building, valued at 
$15,000, their library, furniture and apparatus. The Fort 
Edward Institute offer the use of their buildings, furni- 
ture, apparatus and library for ten years. Dr. Wm. 
Lamont, offers the Seminary building at Charlotteville, 
Schoharie County, with the grounds, apparatus, and 
library. Cortlandville offers a site valued at $6,000, and 
also £50,000 in cash. Binghamton, Broome County, offers 
a site and 80,000 in cash. Fredonia, Chatauqua County, 
offers $60,000 in cash and the Academy buildings already 
erected. There were other bids which, being informal, 
were reserved for amendment. It is thought probable 
that the commissioners will recommend to the next 
Legislature the establishment of six more Normal Schools, 
which would make eleven in all. 
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On1o: Boards of Examiners in this State are very 
generally issuing four classes of certificates, thus indicating 
the comparative qualifications of the teachers to whom 
they are granted. The highest grade of certificate is 
made valid for twenty-four months ; the next highest for 
eighteen months; the next for twelve months ; and the 
lowest (which indicates very limited qualifications) for 
only six months. 


West Vircinta: West Virginia, during the late re- 
bellion, has won many marks of distinction, for patri- 
otism and unswerving devotion to the Union; and the 
intelligence of her people has shone brightly, as the 
morning star, in giving tone and direction to laws that 
aim to protect her people; but her crowning glory is her 
system of Free Schools. No greater boon could be con- 
ferred upon the rising generation, and it is to be hoped 
that every section of our State will be prompt in taking 
advantage of this system of FREE education and proceed 
at once to organize schools in every township and county. 
Fairmount Vidette. 


Wisconsin: The Normal School Regents have located 
anormal school in each of the first five congressional 
districts of the State. The design is to have one in each 
Congressional district. 
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TuE RIVERSIDE MaGAzinE, for Young People. Monthly 
Double Column Svo. 48 pages. $2.50 a year. Hurd & 


ffoughton, 459 Broome Street, New York. See Adver- 

tisement. 

This is a new, most attractive and exceedingly promis- 
ing candidate for the favor of the young folks. It is on good 
paper, well printed and profusciy illustrated with good 
engravings. Better than all, we think we see in its first two 
numbers, (it began with the present year, and this is 
therefore the right time to subscribe ) a comprehension 
of the true relation of periodical literature to the wants 
of the young. If it continue as it has begun, to avoid 
those exciting serial stories, which are really novels and 
with which most works of this class abound, and which 
infuse a love for the wild and the imposible, with a small 
coloring of science to make them pass as books of in- 
struction,—it will bea real blessing. We notice, already, 
amongst its contents a series of articles on “* Books for 
Young People *’ with some sound thoughts. This ques- 
tion of proper miscellaneous reading for youth is one of 
vast importance ; and it can nowhere be better discussed 
or more effectually promoted than in those magazines 
and other periodicals for their use, now so numerous. 
We shall be much mistaken if the * Riverside’? do not 
prove a pioneer of the much-needed reform in this diree- 
tion. 

Ovr Scnoo.tpay Visitor: 


A magazine for Young 
People. 


** A Reader in school and a Companion at 
Published monthly. Large octavo; each 


Home.”’ 
number containing 32 double column pages. Pub- 


lished at $1.25 a year by J. W. Daughaday & Co., 1308 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

This is ‘*Clark’s School Visitor’? in a new dress, of 
larger size and in much improved form. That veteran 
friend and mental caterer for the young, Alex. Clark, 
A. M., whose name is so well known, continues to be 
chief editor of the ** Schoolday,” assisted by a long list of 
able contributors; and we have no doubt but that the 
new work will do great credit to all concerned in its pro- 


duction, and great good to the rising generation. The 
January number, 1867, which is now before us, promises 
well. The same energy; tact and ability which carried 
its predecessor successfully to the end of the eleventh 
volume, will not fail in keeping the one now commenced 
fully up to the wants of the time, and in the front rank 
of the periodicals of its class. We wish it abundant 
success and commend it to the warm support of all our 
young friends. See advertisement. 

HisToRY OF THE UNITED STATES; containing all impor- 
tant events,—the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, a Table of Chrono- 
logy, &c. Anew Edition, revised, improved and brought 
up to the present time, by experienced and competent 
teachers. 296 pages. 18mo. Published by Uriah Hunt & 
Son, Philadelphia. 1867. 

This is Anderson’s Davenport’s United States, which has 
been for some time before the public, in a much improved 
form and brought down to the present time. To those 
who prefer the method of teaching by questions and 
answers—both the questions and answers being given in 
the text in full,—no book on the subject equal to this is 
in print. And if this method is applicable to any branch 
of knowledge or study, it is most so to that of history, in 
which the questions can be readily so fashioned as toturn 
the learner’s attention strongly to the point required, in 
order to bring out the proper answer. The matter is well 
divided into periods and chapters and the whole moder- 
ately but handsomely illustrated with cuts—especially of 
the arms of the States, which are introduced at the proper 
date of the admission of each into the Union. 


A History OF THE UNITED StaTEs, from 1492 to 1866, for 
the use of schools. By Joseph C. Martindale, M. D., 
Principal of the Forest Grammar School, Philadelphia, 
member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, &c., 
&e. 18mo. 171 pages. Eldredge & Brother, Phila- 
delphia, 1866. 

We noticed this work fayorably on its first appearance, 
and have since heard nothing but good accounts of its 
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reception. A person who speaks from the authority of 
experience, thus writes: 

** Asa text book on History for our Common Schools 
we pronounce it unsurpassed, giving all that is necessary 
and clothing the facts in such language as can be com- 
prehended by the most juvenile minds, and yet so replete 
with valuable tables as to make it a hand-book for the 
more adyanced student. We congratulate the author 
and publishers on having presented the histroy of 
our country in such attractive form. From all sections 
of the country,—in the far west, as well as in our own 
State,—we hear of the success with which this work is 
meeting. Untrammeled with the prosy details which 
have too long encumbered the text books on History,— 
this work handles the subject properly, and richly deserves 
the success which has attended its introduction.” 
OUTLINES OF MATHEMATICAL ScrEeNCE, for the school- 

room. By Charles Davies L. L. D., author of a full 

course of mathematics. 168 pages, 12mo. A.S8. Barnes 

& Co., New York, 1867. 

This last and most useful little book of Prof. Davies’ is 
but ‘an abridgement, with some changes and modifica- 
tions,” of his larger work,—‘* The Logie and Utility of 
Mathematics.”? Being in very small compass, it is not 
only more within the means of the teachers to acquire and 
the time to study it, but probably it will be found to bea 
safer guide, than an expansive treatise. There is, now-a- 
days, little room to differ about the fundamental princi- 
ples of a science; but when an author ventures into an 
extended investigation, each amplification involves the 
possibility of misapprehension, and every side view, by 
raising the hope of saying something original, incurs the 
risk of error. {The mere manual of elements, while it 
escapes, to a great extent, these hazards, also leaves to 
the reader the delightful share, in the work, of supplying 
his own illustrations and followiag out to his own con- 
clusions. In the hands of the well educated teacher, 
this little book will have this office; at the same time 
that to him who has never given his mind to the range 
of thought which it presents, the book will be as inyal- 
uable as it will be found novel and interesting. After 
treating briefly of the *‘ Logic of Mathematics’’ and the 
general “Outlines of mathematical science,’’—it con- 
siders also logically, ‘‘ The science of nnmbers ; Geome- 
try; Analysis, and Algebra.”’ We like this order much 
better than that of teaching these portions of mathe- 
matics usually pursued in the schools. Next to common 
arithmetic, or “the science of numbers,” Descriptive 
Geometry comes in muc!: :aore naturally and easily than 
the highly artifical method of mathematical reasoning 
called Algebra; and even before Algebra, ‘‘ Analysis ”’ 
should be and necessarily is to some extent introduced. 
But the work will speak for itself. Though not intended 
as a text-book for pupils, we hope it will be found in the 
hands of every teacher. 


NATIONAL FirtH READER: Containing a complete and 
practical Treatise on Elocution; select and classified 
exercises in Reading and Declamation ; with Biographi- 
cal sketches and copious notes; adapted to the use of 
students in Literature. By Richard Greene Parker and 
J. Madison Watson. Revised Edition. 600 pages, 12 
mo. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, 1867. 

National Fourth, Third, Second and First Readers—also 
revised Editions—same authors and Publishers. 


It is not often that we can very cordially approve those 
revised Editions of standard text books, by which the 
schools are troubled and parents taxed without corres- 
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pondent benefit to the scholars. But here is a change 
which is, in several respects, a great improvement upon the 
latest preceding edition ; and this may be said without 
any disparagement, for the preceding edition was also 
good. We now speak more especially of the Fifth Reader, 
for we have not had time to examine the others with 
much particularity ; though no doubt the same degree of 
improvement pervades the whole series. Not only havea 
considerable number of choice reading pieces, both in 
prose and verse, of recent production and appropriate to 
the times, been added, but the whole have been most 
admirably grouped into * sections,’? each containing 
several lessons,—all the lessons of each section being relat- 
ed in sentiment or subject, whether in poetry or prose. In 
this way, at the same time that a pleasing variety is 
afforded to the learner, a similarity of thought and in- 
formation pervades each group. Thus, collated with 

Sheridan’s Ride, we find Lochinvar’s Ride, the King of 

Denmark’s Ride and the Ride from Ghent to Aix ;—in an 

other section, Society the great Educator, the School- 

master and the Conquerer, Intellectual Power, and the 

Moral progress of the American People, follow and 

sustain each other; and s6 on through every style of 

composition and kind of topic. Another most valuable 
feature and a large fund of information are found in the 

Notes, which are biographical, geographical and most 

usefully explanatory. We notice, too, in the Third and 

Fourth as well as the Fifth Readers, a full index or 

alphebetical list of all the words defined and pronounced 

in the notes; thus affording both to teacher and pupil 
the means of referring to each of them whenever necessary, 

Both the Third and Fourth are also grouped into sections 

in like manner as the Fifth, and the Third is beautifully 

illustrated by means of spirited engravings. On the 
whole, the ** National’’ is now well worthy of the honored 
name it bears. 

OnE HunDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS, in Poetry and Prose, 
both new and old. Embracing the most Popular Patri- 
otic Effusions of the day, the rarest poetical Gems, the 
finest Specimens of Oratory, and a fund of Mirth and 
Humor. Designed for the use of Academies, Schools, 
private classes and the home circle; and especially 
adapted to the use of Literary Societies, the Exhibition- 
room, and other public occasions. By Nathaniel K. 
Richardson, Professor of Elocution and Reading. 180 
pages, 12mo. P. Garrett & Co., Philadelphia, 1866. 
After the full self-description given by this little book 

in its title, it is not needed to add more than that its 
own accounts of itselfand its merits is pretty near the 
truth, though it were better another had said it. In 
fact, we have not seen a fresher or better selection of 
pieces, for the purposes for which it is designed, and 
therefore foretell that it will be a favorite. In our 
approval of the pieces generally, however, we beg not to 
be understood as praising the compositions proper of the 
author; for, from the introduction to the last piece by 
himself, we find such a difference between what he has 
himself written and what he has chosen from others, as 
to regret that he did not wholly confine himself to the 
work of selection he has so well performed. 


Tue Forest Cuorr: A collection of vocal music for 
young people ; embracing *‘ Our Song Birds’ Singing 
School,’? Music for Concert, School and Home, and 
Songs, Hymns, Anthems and Chants for worship. 
By George F. Root. 254 pages, small quarto form. 
Root & Cady, Chicago, 1867. 

We are no judge—to our sorrow be it said—of the science 
of music, either vocal or instrumental ; but feeling every 
day our own misfortune in this respect, we like to en- 
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courage every means for spreading a knowledge of this 
most ennobling and soothing of the fine arts. Here is a 
work that embraces, in addition to full instructions in the 
principles, a large and well selected collection of pieces 


for the practice of vocal music. And these are of great 
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variety, sentimental and cheerful, educational and do- 
mestic, patriotic and sacred; so that all persons and 
feelings and audiences can be suited. The form of the 
book is compact and portable, and the notes and typography 
clear and distinct. 


i 


Department of Common Schools, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, } 
OFFICIAL. | Hanrrispura, Fes., 1867. § 


School Warrants Issued in Deec., 1866., 
and Jan., 1867. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers, Amounts. 


Indiana, Canoe, A. D. Tigier, $ 145 42 
Tioga, Gaines, Vm. W. Tate, 35 26 
Wayne, Waymart, Abel Flynn, 52 48 
Wyoming, Northmorel’d Joshua M. Carey, 76 38 


Legal Opinions. 

The following questions have been submitted by the 
State Superintendent to the Attorney General, and the 
subjoined answers received: 

1. Question: “Can a Board of School Directors 
purchase and hold an undivided interest in real estate ?” 

Answer: “Iam of the opinion that the first question 
should be answered in the affirmative. The 
article 2, of the act of May 8, 1854, empowers the directors 
To do 
this it might be necessary to hold an undivided interest in 
real estate.”” 


99 


23 section, 


of adjoining districts to establish joint schools. 


2. Question: ** Have teachers and directors the right 
to say what branches pupils attending school shall study, 
or does that right belong to parents ?”? 


a2 
wos 


Answer: * Article 6th, section of the act of May 
8, 1554, provides that Directors shall order what branches 
of learning shall be taught in each school, and what 
books shall be used. I am of opinion, that,—as an 
incident to this, and other supervisory, and controlling 
power, given them by law over schools and pupils,—the 
teachers and directors, and not the parents, haye the 
right to say what branches the pupils attending school 
shall study. 
that enables them the better to judge what is necessary and 
proper for them tostudy. If parents desire a special 
exception to be made for a child, they can apply to the 
teacher or directors who can make a special order accord- 
ing to the exceptions of each case, and properly make 
exception by authority, and not be exposed to the con- 
fusion that would be occasioned in the discipline of a 





More especially so as they are in a position 


school by the arbitrary intervention of parents, to the 
prejudice of the authority of the teachers and directors.” 

3. Question: *‘Can a State Normal School not in 
existence at the time of the passage of the act now claim 
the benefit of the appropriation made to Normal Schools 
by the 16th section of the general appropriation act, 
approved April 11, 1866 ?”’ 

Answer: ‘Iam of the opinion that the appropria- 
tions made to Normal Schools by the 16th section of the 
general appropriation act of April 11, 1866, apply only to 
such schools as were then in operation,—the very language 
of the act in respect to the unexpended balance, being ‘to 


ss 


such schools as are now in operation.’ ’ 


To Presidents and Secretaries of School 
Boards. 

In a few weeks the schools in many of the districts 
will close for the school year. By the act of April 17th, 
1865, the annual certificate, and affidavit of the President, 
may be made out and executed immediately after the 
schools of the districts have closed for the year com- 
mencing on the first Monday of June preceding, and not 
before. A proviso of the same section declares that the 
annual report shall be forwarded at the same time with 
the certificate. The report therefore should be made, as 
soon as the financial affairs of the district shall have been 
settled for the year, and both documents sent at the same 
These 
papers should, if possible, be prepared, signed and the 


time to the County Superintendent for approval. 


certificate executed by the men who were in office when 
the matters about which they report, and to which the 
President swears, or aflirms, were transacted, otherwise 
the new officers may be required to report upon subjects 
of which they are not cognizant. If the report is not 
made till near the first Monday of June, the officers of the 
old Board should make it out and sign it at the bottom, 
but leave the blanks on the right hand page, for the names 
and addresses of the members of the Board. When the new 
Board is organized the old secretary should hand over the 
certificate and report to the incoming officer, who should 
fill that blank with the names of the new members of the 
new Board and forward both papers immediately to the 
County Superintendent. It is useless to send one unless 
both are sent at the same time, for the Superintendent 
will not forward to this department one of these docu- 
ments unless it be accompanied by the other. 

3y the act of April 22, 1863, the new School Boards 
cannot organize until the first Monday of June, except in 
the county of Allegheny, and the cities of Philadelphia, 
Lancaster and Reading, but they must organize within 
ten days after said first Monday of June. By a special 
act of April 4, 1866, Allegheny county, except the cities 
of Pittsburg and Allegheny City, was made subject tothe 
general law. 

The organization of the new Board except in the cities 
above named, before the time specified in the law, is 
illegal, and any action of a Board under such an organiza- 
tion is null and void. 





To County Superintendents. 

The certificates and annual reports of the districts, a8 
they are received, should be carefully examined by the 
Superintendent, and if found correct, he should write 
upon the back of each the date of its receipt, the day it 
is forwarded to the department, the word ‘ approved,” 
and his signature. If either document is incorrect in any 
important particular it should be returned to the proper 
officer for correction, with suggestions as to the errors 
and the way to correct them. When the papers are 





Soldiers’ 


correct the reports should be neatly copied into the books 
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furnished by the Department for that purpose. The 
names of the officers and their addresses should be copied 
under the proper heading, together with the date of 
receiving and forwarding each of the above documents. 
The new books just sent to the Superintendents are so 
arranged that each will contain the reports of the several 
districts of the counties to which they have been sent, 
for ten years, and the names of the officers of the Board, 





Soldiers’ Orphan 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
OFFICIAL. ] LANCASTER, March 1, 1867. 
NUMBER OF ORPHANS in attendance at the different 
Schools and Institutions, up to this date. 
In ATTENDANCE. 


Dayton, ...... ..... Armstrong a .. 85 
North Sewickley School Beaver. conceit onesies BF 
Phillipedurgs,..ccccvese "5 sosevccce S. cece 139 
Quakertown, .... ‘ .++ Bucks .. «2.00 &.. 141 
Orangeville...... ‘6... Columbia..... s eee 358 
White Hall...... ‘¢ ... Cumberland... ‘ 151 
UNtOntown ...200 ** ose Fayette sescces *..00 88 
Cassville........ ‘*... Huntingdon.... ‘ - 17 

McAllisterville...  ... Juniata. ..... ‘..... 162 
curaaine**eresse %:.,. Lamcastet. ....< ie 155 
PE POM sna cun OF sc csacmne:** nesmnloen cia dae 116 
Harford........**... Susquehanna.. “ 149 

Total of the more advanced pupils,........ 1577 
Pittsburg & Allegheny O.A., Allegheny: - Co... 104 
Pittsburg & All. Children’ s Home, os ches ans 
Allegheny Soldiers’? Orph. Home,..'....+.°5.. 44 
‘© Episcopal Church coe Seaxsen ce OO 
Passavants Orphan Home,.. ge hon na ee 
Zelienople Farm Se hol, aia “‘Butler....... 3 
Jacksonville ......"seceee ....Centre.....*.. 104 
Emaus Orphan Home,.........-Dauphin... .. 31 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home,....Lancaster. ‘.. 123 
ie St. James Orphan Asylum... “.... %.. 18 
Wilkesbarre Orphan Iome,......Luzerne...‘*.. 70 
Loysville ap hale: i) Mee *.. 20 
Andersonburg..... @ seesee vee er i cenes “%.. OF 
Northern Homey ..0. 0. ses nees \Philadel’a. sense 
Bridesburg Orphan School,.....e+ebecceeeees 57 
Germantown ...ce'sercersecccccee  inaitieese wn 
St. Vincent’s O. Asylum, ....cccccesccccseee 2 
St. Vincent’s Orphan Home, ..seee''eeeccccees a 
St. John’s Orphan Asylumy..cce.sevceeseee 31 

Catholie Home for Girls,.... cece eceees ooe 2 

Episcopal Church Homnes...0eceeeeeceeveees 14 
Lincoln Institution, .......+- Pies. Siete 73 
Home for Dest. Colored Children, ONaicasns 4 
York Orphan Home,....-York Co.,......262. 28 

Total of the more juvenile pupils, 1151 

Total of all ages,............2728 


The number of all ages ordered to be admitted to date, 
is 5472. 

The number of applicants whose papers are on file but 
for whom school accommodations are not yet at com. 
mand, is now 246. 





Death of an Orphan. 


Drep at the Lincoln Institution, Philadelphia, on Tues- 
day, Feb. 19, 1867, Robert Lowry Finch, in the ninth year 
of his age, son of Lieut. Isaac Finch, late of the 124th 
Regiment Penna. Volunteers 
Robert was one of the finest and brightest boys in the 


school. He was affected, about a week before his death, 


by convulsions and effusion of water on the brain, paralys- 
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in so compact a form that the operations of the district 
for all the years recorded can be seen at a glance. These 
books have been prepared at considerable expense to the 
State, and they should be carefully preserved by each 
Superintendent and handed over to his successor at the 
expiration of his term of office. They belong to the 
office and not to the officer. 

Superintendents will please acknowledge the receipt 
of the above named books, as soon as they come to hand. 


Orphans. 


Schools, 


ing his left side. The case was hopeless from the first. His 
mother was at once sent for and remained with him to 
the last. Every possible care and attention was extended 
tohim. Onthe next Thursday, the body was taken to 
West Chester for interment, of which the following 
account was given in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin: 

AN INTERESTING CEREMONY: The funeral of the first 
soldier’s orphan which has occurred at the Lincoln Insti- 
tution, took place yesterday. Robert Lowry Finch, one of 
little inmates of this excellent Home, died on Tuesday 
last, and was buried yesterday at West Chester, the former 
residence of his father, Lieut. Isaac Finch, 124th Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteers. The funeral services 
were conducted at the Lincoln Institution, by Rev. Dr. 
Newton, and the remains of the little fellow, dressed in 
his uniform, and decorated with sweet-scented flowers and 
an exquisite cross of white camellias, were escorted to the 
West Chester Depot, by a detachment of the boys who 
accompanied the body to West Chester. On the arrival 
of the train the funeral procession moved to the Episcopal 
Church, where the full burial service was performed by 
the Rector, Rev. Mr. Bolton, who delivered a touching 
and appropriate address. The coffin was carried to the 
chancel, covered with the American flag, by six of the boys 
of the Institute, and at the conclusion of the services, was 
deposited in a beautiful cemetery in the suburbs of West 
Chester. The whole scene of the funeral was singularly 
interesting and suggestive. An escort of forty orphans 
of Pennsylvania soldiers, conveying, with tender care, 
the lifeless remains of one of their number to the grave, 
with muffled drum and draped colors and tolling bells, 
while the heavily-falling snow spread its pure pall alike 
over the living and the dead, was a scene not soon to be 
forgotten. 

It is pleasant to record the many expressions of interest 
and sympathy manifested by the good people of West 
Chester and elsewhefe on this occasion. The railroad 
company cheerfully conveyed the entire funeral cortege 
to and from West Chester, without charge and by special 

cars. The boys were most bountifully and kindly en- 
tertained with a sumptuous dinner at the famous Turk’s 

Head Hotel, by Mrs. McClellan,—the good landlady de- 

clining all compensation for her lavish hospitality, and 
numerous invitations were extended by various gentlemen 
to the little inmates of the Lincoln Institution to make 
another excursion to West Chester, at a more propitious 
season and under happier auspices. 





Profession of Religion in the Schools. 

The question of due preparation for the future state, 
naturally suggests itself in connection with the slowly 
growing but ceaseless record of death amongst the pupils. 
Recently a strong manifestation of religious feeling in 
one of the schools adds urgency to this subject. Were 
this the only instance, it might be left, without remark, 
to the known piety of the Principal ; but as several cases 
have, from time to time, been reported, and as the future 
of these children may be affected by these remarkable 
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occurrences and by their mode of treatment, the matter 
cannot any longer be passed over in silence. Some sug- 
gestions will therefore be offered of a practical Christian 
character, yet with the same feeling as if standing by the 
open grave of the pious widow’s child. 

In perhaps the earliest of these cases, the influence show- 
ed itself in some pupils who had attended a protracted night 
meeting, in a church net connected with the school. It 
did not, however, spread very extensively amongst the 
others ; but for a time it unfitted its subjects for their 
general duties and seriously interfered with the order of 
the school. 

In another instance, the excitement began in the school 
itself, at one of the daily meetings for worship. First one 
and then another of the pupils exhibited a serious feeling. 
Thus the influence spread, till the whole school was 
affected to tears, with loud expressions of distress and 
appeals for forgiveness. 

Several other cases have also occured of more or less 
marked character; all of them, whatever the starting 
point, showing the agitation of a considerable number, at 
the same time and in the same manner. 

The one now in progress was thus first alluded to by the 
Principal, in a letter dated Feb. 16, 1867: ‘ Ihave been 
greatly encouraged, this evening, by the voluntary pre- 
sentation of several children, after an earnest talk with 
them, seeking with tears further instruction and help to 
do right. At times I have felt much disheartened at the 
waywardness of some of the boys, especially those from 
; but lam not without hope that even these 
will come out changed. ‘ Already there has been a mani- 
fest improvement in their morals.”? And on the 22nd of 
the same month he thus writes: ‘In my last I mentioned 
that we were enjoying a most gratifying religious interest 
amongst the children. Some twenty of the oldest have 
been deeply interested, and I am encouraged to believe 
that many of these have changed. This has been brought 
about by no human instrumentalities,—for I am not 
favorable to the means sometimes employed to create 
religious interest,—but by the simple and familiar con- 
versations I have had with them, in our morning and 
evening worship.” 

These occurrences have all taken place in the twelve 
schools for the more advanced pupils, whose ages range 
from 9 to 16, and in charge of Principals, seven of whom 
are clergymen and the rest, except one, professing 
members of various protestant denominations. 

Two things are noticeable in regard to these remarkable 
manifestations: 1. That all of them apparently origi- 
nated, not from mere individual conviction, but from the 
sympathetic action of numbers ; and 2. That thus far the 
effect upon the school and even upon the great majority 
of those who were the most marked subjects of the feel- 
ing, has been temporary. A very few instances there are, 
it is true, of a change amounting to what may be called 
hopeful conversion; but these are amongst the pupils 
from 12 to 16, who had been previously seriously inclined 
and of good conduct. 

What shall be done, under these circumstances? Any 
restraint that might ‘quench the spirit’? is not to be 
thought of. Yet it would most probably be a lasting 
injury to these children to encourage a hasty public pro- 
fession of religion. Every vow of this kind made and 
broken—for it is a vow, before God and man—leayes a 
sad and permanent scar upon the Christian character. 
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There can be no mistake, however, in saying that the 
first duty and the best means, in this relation, are that 
prayerful and watchful care over the spiritual condition 
of these orphans, on the part of their teachers, which a 
Christian parent should exercise over his own children,— 
imparting information when required, suggesting caution 
when needed, pointing out the indispensableness of indi- 
vidual effort and of proper conduct under all circum- 
stances, and making prominent over allelse the study of 
the Scriptures, private and regular prayer, and entire de- 
pendence upon the aid of the divine Spirit to obtain the 
mercy of the Father through the merits of the Son. 

But, as human means to attain this greatest of all 
ends and to lesson the danger of straying by the way 
thither,—it is recommended : 

1. That no general religious meetings, conducted by 
the pupils themselves, be permitted ;—which would be a 
taking of the reins out of the hands of experience, to the 
great danger of themselves and the cause of true religion. 

2. That they be not permitted to attend protracted and 
especially night meetings, beyond the bounds of the 
school. 

8. That the ordinary meetings for worship in the 
school be not lengthened beyond the allotted period, to 
the derangement of study and other avocations. 

4. That improvement in the ordinary worship should 
be sought, rather in greater seriousness of manner and 
sincerity of heart, than in protracted duration or loudness 
of profession. 

5. That elder pupils seriously considering divine things 
be, with extreme caution, permitted publicly to profess 
themselves converted Christians ; that they be carefully 
and separately instructed and counseled; and that they 
only join the church after faithful and prolonged con- 
tinuance in good conduct, and especially in the habits of 
personal prayer and the study of the Scriptures. 

6. That the attention of very young pupils, when 
seriously impressed, be mainly directed to the practice of 
regular prayer morning and evening, to the reading of 
the Bible, to the acquisition of a full knowledge of the 
facts of the Christian system in the Sabbath School, with 
a diligent and obedient discharge of all their duties as 
children and pupils; so that, when the proper period in 
the more advanced life of each shall have arrived for admis- 
sion to the church, he shall, after being thus trained ‘* up 
in the way he should go,” afford a reasonable hope that 
he ** will not depart from it.’ 

7. That no sudden or general religious change in a 
school, merely as a means of facilitating its government, 
be attempted. Such a motive is barely supposable; and 
though no Principal is believed to have been actuated exclu- 
sively or even largely by it, yet there is danger that this 
feeling may mix itself, unconsciously, with other and 
higher considerations. Even on the low ground of mere 
expediency, let it be remembered that “ the last state”’ of a 
school as well of a man, after an unfounded profession of 
piety, is ‘* worse than the first.” 

8. Finally, that the school be kept constantly and 
cheerfully employed,—every pupil being encouraged to 
study, work and play with all his might, and, as far as 
practicable, restrained from associated excitements, but 
at the same time made to feel that all is to be done in the 
fear of the Lord. Thus, should the Spirit visit any, the 
change may not only be a real and permanent blessing 
to the individual, but relatively to the whole institu- 
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Original Communications, 
than to suffer pupils merely to utter sounds with” 
out perceiving the sense they represent.”’ 
H. 8. Jongs, 


Teaching Reading. 

School Superintendents and persons of observa- 
tion and practical judgment, agree in the expres- 
sion, that reading is most unsuccessfully taught 
even in schools which have the reputation of 
being ‘‘ the best.”” Reading is generally taught 
without plan or method ; carelessness and indif- 
ference enter quite commonly into the character 
of the reading exercise. The successful teaching 
of reading requires a logical plan and practical 
methods. The writer has found the following 
order to work well, it having been practically 
applied for a number of years in the schools 
under his charge : 

Syllabifieation, 

Articulation, 

Accent. 

General meaning of the words. 


Meaning as used, 
Spirit of the language. 


1. Pronunciation, 


2. Meaning, 


. Reading. 


o> 


The work of teaching reading is divided into 
three general heads ; first, Pronunciation, which 
embraces everything that belongs to the proper 
speaking of words, comprising Syllabification, 
Articulation and Accent. Whena certain amount 
has been mastered under the first head, pronun- 
ciation, the pupil is ready to consider it under the 
second head, meaning, embracing general mean- 
ing of the words, and their meaning as used in 
the spirit of the language. 

When the drill on the amount selected, has 
been thorough under the first and second head, 
reading, or continued pronunciation, may be en- 
tered upon. ‘The third step is quite dependent on 
the previous two, intelligent vocal expression 
depending ona complete mastery of the pronuncia- 
tion and meaning of the words to be spoken. 
When such is the case, the work of teaching 
reading successfully, will be comparatively easy. 

This plan is logical and does not produce par- 
rot readers. Occasionally classes are found that 
seem to read well, but on investigation, it is too 
commonly found that they read merely from imi- 
tation. 

Imitation is valuable in teaching any one of the 
aris, but it should never be the teacher. 

In succeeding articles the writer will give prac- 
tical illustrations of the plan and methods. The 
following from Wickersham’s Methods of Instruc- 
tion will bear looking at daily by the teacher of 
reading. 

‘*Let the idea be hereafter wholly discarded, 
that flippant pronunciation is good reading. 
Better that the whole time of a recitation be spent 
on a single paragraph or even a single sentence, 


Erg, Pa,, February, 1867. 


Work for Institutes.—No. 22. 
Do Teachers habitually teach their children to misrep- 
resent or lie ? 


_It was said of the Persians that there were 
three things which they took special care to 
teach to their children: To ride on horse-back, 
to shoot with a bow, and to speak the truth. 

From this semi-barbarous nation we may find 
a lesson of infinite value for inculcation upon our 
public school teachers! For, it has appeared to 
me that the teaching of pupils to ‘‘speak the 
truth,’? on all occasions,—or the training of 
them in habits of strict veracity,—is of far more 
value than all the scholastic learning they can 
ever obtain at school! In fact there can be no 
question, that, without the habit of truth-telling, 
no amount of learning or accomplishments can 
ever entitle their possessor to a character for 
moral worth ! 

Viewing the subject in this light, I have long 
looked with distrust on the practice of many 
teachers, requiring their pupils to report on their 
own recitations or deportment. It is well known 
that there are in most schools pupils whose vera- 
city is not reliable, and it often happens that 
such avail themselves of all circumstances within 
their reach, to obtain a good standing for recita- 
tions as well as for behavior. It is also evident 
to every observing visitor, that such pupils suc- 
ceed in imposing upon the teacher, and daily 
obtain credit marks to which they are not en- 
titled. The honest and truthful pupils of the 
schools, in the meantime, see the idle and un- 
worthy acquiring a reputation undeserved. They 
see that double injufStice is done by the teacher : 
First, in producing a roll leading to a false es- 
timate of a portion of the school; and secondly, 
by comparison, placing worth in a wrong posi- 
tion. The deserving portion of the school mark 
this injustice, and the temptation is very strong 
to right their wrongs, by at least obtaining a 
more fair relative position for themselves. Here 
the temptation to misrepresent is apparent ; and 
the truth-loving pupil finds that if he does not ad- 
vance his own position beyond what truth will 
bear, he will be left in the back-ground. He is 


thus exposed to a temptation to which no youth 
should ever be subjected. 

But let us look a little more into details. Some 
months since we visited a school in which there 
The girls and 


was a written spelling exercise. 
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boys were about equally matched in numbers, 
and one class of these sat on a bench behind the 
others. After the first pronunciation from the 
teacher's desk of the whole lesson, the writing 
was performed on each slate by the holder. Then 
the slates were exchanged ; and, in order to facili- 
tate this, those on the front bench exchanged im- 
mediately with those who sat behind. Now the 
teacher spelled every word in order, and the 
words that had been erroneously spelled were 
required to oe marked. As the names of the 


spellers had been written over every column of 


words, I was surprised, in glancing over the slates, 
to perceive so few engaged in crossing words! 
My curiosity was prompted to remark such good 
spelling as circumstances would seem to indicate. 
But a second thought prompted to examine the 
slates critically—when many words showed erron- 
eous orthography, to which the attention of the 
teacher was called. The lady who had charge, 
lost no time in correcting the procedure and 
adopting a plan to prevent its future recurrence. 
Now, in the first class of lies to which I have 
alluded, the pupils were engaged in cheating for 
themselves. In the other, the misrepresentation 
consisted in an acted lie which was intended for 
reciprocal benefits. In either class of exercises, 
the operation might be justly termed: A lesson 
in practising misrepresentation. And the com- 
plete success in similar cases, no doubt, many 
have perceived as their attention has been called 
to such exercises. All such results may be ranked 
under the head of injudicious teaching. 

While on this subject, I am happy to record a 
result entirely different, under the head of what 


may be styled judicious instruction. A pleasant 
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incident occurred in a public school some time 
since. It seems that the boys attending the 
school of the average age of 9 years, had in their 
play of bat and ball broken one of the neighbor’s 
windows, but no clue to the offender could be 
obtained, as he would not confess, nor would any 
of his associates expose him. The case troubled 
the teacher, and on one of the citizens visiting 
the school, she privately and briefly stated the 
circumstances, and wished him in some remarks 
to the scholars, to advert to the principle in- 
volved in the case. The address had reference 
principally to the conduct of boys in the streets 
and at their sports; the principles of rectitude 
and kindness which should govern them every 
where, even when alone and when they thought 
no one was present to observe. The scholars 
seemed deeply interested in the remarks. A very 
short time after the visitor had left the school, a 
little boy arose from his seat, ‘*‘ Miss L., I batted 
the ball that broke the window. Another boy 
threw the ball, but I batted it, and it struck the 
window. Iam willing to pay for it.” 

There was a death-like silence in the school, as 
the little boy was speaking, and it continued for 
a minute after he had done. “But it wont be 
right for one to pay the whole for the glass,’’ said 
another boy rising in his seat. ‘* All of us that 
were playing should pay something, because we 
were engaged alike in the play.”? Dll pay my 
part! “And I!” “And I!” A thrill of 
of pleasure seemed to run through the school at 
this display of correct feeling. The teacher's 
heart was touched, and she felt more than ever 
the responsibility of her charge. 

HUMANITAS. 





Selections from Exchanges. 


Valuable School Statistics. 
RETURNS FROM FORTY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNION. 
The statistics embraced in the following table 
will be of much interest to educational men 
throughout the country. These statistics were 


obtaimed by letter from the Superintendents of 


schools or other proper authority, in the cities 
named, and furnish a complete view of the public 
schools in the leading cities of the country forthe 
year 1866. They were collected by Mr. DUANE 
Dory, the efficient Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Detroit, Michigan. 

Nineteen cities, including Boston, New York, 
Milwaukee and Grand Rapids, Michigan, admit 
pupils under six years of age, while twenty-one 
cities, including Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Toledo and Adrian do not. 
With the exception of Boston, however, the 


opinion is unanimous that the advantages of ad- 
mitting pupils under six do not compensate for 
the disadvantages. 

In regard to keeping pupils between six and 
seven years of age longer in the school-room than 
three hours each day, only in New York, Albany, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Erie, Dayton and Patterson, 
N. J., is the policy thought a wise one. In Bos- 
ton it is thought best only as a means of keeping 
the children out of worse places, and not as a 
means of education. In Oswego it is thought 
well, if suitable work is furnished and lessons are 
of suitable character and variety. In Erie five or 
six hours are thought a proper time if properly 
managed. 

Twelve cities pay their teachers quarterly and 
twenty-eight at more frequent intervals, generally 
monthly. Twenty-four pay in currency and six- 
teen in checks. — Detroit Tribune, Feb. 5th. 
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Elocution. 

[The following excellent remarks are from the 
New York Round Tuble. Weare happy to believe 
that a class of teachers is appearing amongst us 
to whom the objections so justly urged will not 
apply ; who look upon the training of the voice 
and the development of the vocal organs as their 


main business, and with whom the imparting of 


tasteful style of reading is the object, and not the 
teaching of a bad style ofacting. |—Mass. Teacher. 

There isa great need of elocutionary instruction 
everywhere in our country. One can hardly go 
to church. the court room, or the public meeting 
without feeling the need. But, after lamenting 
most keenly the lack of vocal culture which our 
public speakers often exhibit, we never attend the 
readings of any elocutionist without a feeling of 
thankfulness that we are not obliged to hear one 
read the liturgy on Sundays. The fault of in- 
eflicient reading is a bad one, but the elocutionists 
invariably make us feel that it is better for us to 
bear the ills we have than fly to others that we 
know not of. 

We well remember years ago listening to two 
readings of the same piece, ** The Bridge of Sighs,” 
on consecutive evenings. The first time, it was 
read by Mr. G. W. CuRTIs in one of his lectures 
on the English novelists, and the second evening, 
by a noted ‘professor’ of elocution. The first 
reading was the quiet and simple rendering of 
the thought, by a gentleman who evidently felt 
every word that he uttered, and who sothoroughly 
gave the whole spirit of the poem that it never 
occurred to us to Inquire whether he was reading 
it well or ill. The poem, and the poem alone, 
occupied our thoughts. The next evening we 
were so tormented by the vocal efforts and the 
dramatic gestures of the actor, that all idea of 
the poem was banished from our minds ; and yet 
the piece was, theoretically speaking, very finely 
declaimed, and the gesticulation did not offend by 
inappropriateness, but rather by too close imita- 
tion of the various emotions spoken of in the poem. 
It offended us because our imagination could 
supply the features of the scene described far more 
satisfactorily than any actor could represent them. 

The orator or reader, whether public or private, 
should never forget that it is his duty to convey 
the ideaas faithfully as he can by voice and gesture, 
but that his gestures should, in almost all cases, 
be suggestive rather than imitative, and that 
this law in many cases applies to voice as well as 
to gesture. If this is forgotten, the orator gives 
place to the actor, and should show his ability in 
its proper place behind the footlights of a theatre. 

It is natural that the elocutionists should desire 
to magnify theircalling, and to crowd the manner 
of delivery into a higher place than that occupied 
by the matter delivered. But they attempt this 
at the risk of disgusting allsensiblemen. Elocu- 
tion, like rhetoric, should always be made subor- 
dinate to thought. Ifa man has somewhat to 
say, he must, of course, call in rhetoric to teach 
him how to express his ideas, and elocution to 
inform him how to utter his sentences. But 
when either his rhetoric or his elocution is such 
as to attract attention to itself, the oration is a 
failure just in proportion to the prominence of 
these. To use an old illustration, elocution, and 
rhetoric too, may be compared to a window which 
is excellent just in proportion as the glass by its 
very purity hides itself from sight. And as 
windows are made to look through rather than 
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to look at, so elocution is the medium through 
which ideas are to be seen, and it answers its 
end just in inverse ratio to tLe degree of atten- 
tion it draws to itself. 

We have spoken strongly because we feel 
strongly the evil that must result from the educz- 
tion of children mto such false views of reading 
and speaking. The majority of the pupils in our 
schools will never need to read to a larger audience 
than the family circle, and there any of these 
tricks of voice or manner would be abominable. 
As for the others, the worst thing we can do with 
them 1s to make them declaimers. The country 
is already overrun with men who delight in the 
sound of their own voices. The best thing to be 
done is to give to the young thoughts, ideas, and 
to make them in earnest about these. Then if 
they have a little simple training in the manage- 
ment of the voice, we need not fear that they 
will fail in the expression of their ideas. Men 
who are endowed by nature with a good voice, 
and who really have some thoughts which ought 
to be uttered, will find a way tomake them heard, 
and they will not reed an elocutionist to secure 
attention to what they have tosay. Earnestness 
gives us action, and is a vital power. Declama- 
tion is mere acting, weak, and worse than useless. 


School Journal. 


Culture. 

Culture, in its most general signification, is the 
modification or developement of some given 
material; and the culture of man is therefore a 
development of his original faculties, both bodily 
and mental, in which the man himself is to co- 
operate with nature, so as to become his own 
educator. But the bodily and mental faculties 
must be cultivated in intimate connection in 
order to a symmetrical or harmonious culture. 
It would be an exceedingly defective education, 
which might even be called mis-education, to 
cultivate the head, or the heart, or the taste 
alone. Yet we find many persons thus ill-trained, 
and indeed we find in almost all educated persons 
a preponderance in one of these directions. Itis, 
therefore, a chief purpose of education and the 
design of all educational institutions,—which, 
for that reason, have been not improperly called 
institutions of culture—so to train man, from his 
youth up, that he shall be symmetrically de- 
veloped, and thus be competent to conduct his own 
development after attaining his majority.—Krug. 

School Teaching. 

There is too little attention paid in many of 
our schools to the elementary branches of learn- 
ing. Although universal opinion seems to uphold 
Dogberry’s dogma that ‘treading and writing 
come by nature,’’ we must be permitted to differ 
from the sage axiom. 

A boy frequently passes creditably through his 
Latin Grammar, yet in reading English he balks 
at every word of four or five syllables. He may 
have gone to the very roots of the origin of writ- 
ten signs, yet the chirography of his letters home 
would not be unworthy of the hieroglyphics on 
the obelisk of Luxor, and their diction bears a 
family resemblance to the prattle of his little six- 
year old sister. Tle may show a marvelous ac- 
quaintance with the Nile, the Euphrates, and 
the Scamander, but the course of the river which 
flows at his feet, the character of its soil, and its 
influence upon the growth and prosperity of the 
surrounding country, are subjects upon which he 
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has never been taught to employ a thought. He 
may know within a short distance how far the 
great table lands of Asia extend, but of their im- 
pression upon the history of man and his civili- 
zation, he is thoroughly ignorant. 

Voltaire gives as his opinion that France had 
never had a great epic poem, because she had 
never had a great epic poet. And we certainly 
think that children are not properly taught, be- 
cause they seldom have proper teachers. The 
dry, lifeless routine of teaching, which only ex- 
ercises the memory on mere technicalities, cannot 
reach the needs of an opening mind although it 
may stifle its inquiries. In Europe the Pesta- 
lozzi and Fallenburg systems have been tried with 
success, and where they have failed it has been 
through the same cold mechanism, which illus- 
trates the objects held up in the lifeless manner 
it had before employed on the old system of mere 
words. 

Another fault which extends from our sehools 
to our wiiversities is the universal cramming 
which pitvails in them. We can use no other 
word, when the usual collegiate course embraces 
many sciences, each one of which would take an 
average intellect many years to gain a certain 

roficiency in. We may, therefore, be excused 

or believing that as our young men are not all 
**admirable Crichtons,’’ they , Some away a very 
superficial knowledge of subjects which cannot be 
mastered in the short period of time which is 
allotted in America to study. 

We have no distinct profession of literature in 
this country. Those who devote themselves to 
it are compelled to combine some other business 
or profession, to which they can look for certain 
support. Amongst professors in colleges, editors 
of newspapers, and sometimes in less congenial 
pursuits, we must look for a class which are thus 
not allowed either sufficient leisure or encourage- 
ment to compete with the great thoughts and 
great works of literary and scientific men in other 
countries.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 





A Pedagogue’s Farewell Address to his 
Constituents. 


I take for granted these things: that all of us 
believe that a child is worth more than an animal ; 
that a parent’s love for his child is nothing to laugh 
at; that money and trouble expended on the ele- 
vation of his sons and daughters is a safe invest- 
ment, sure to return, as the years pass, bigger and 
bigger dividends. Jor when we see a pippin and a 
crab apple, clusters worth fifty cents a pound and 
wild grapes that only foxes can eat; or when we have 
a vagabond and a statesman; we can see what the 
world is worth with education, and what it is worth 
without. 

The word “ Education,” grew up on the shores of 
the Mediterranean sea, about twenty-five hundred 

ears ago, and until it was so hackneyed that it 

ecame ‘ insignificant, signified a leading forth. 
Many have turned this word upside down, and make 
it mean a putting in instead of a drawing out; 
deeming the teacher a sort of syphon, made of some 
cheap metal for pouring diluted things into the 
young mind, as molasses into a keg. One hates to 
compare a youthful soul toa keg; rather to a flower, 
(naming education, development) and the teacher to 
the superintendent of a botanical garden, watchin 
over plants of every zone, allotting as healthful, 


moisture, dryness, sunshine and shadow. 
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There are two sorts of schools, public and private ; 
no more opposing each other than the sun and moon 
are rivals in their shining. Private schools a child 
may have; public schools a community must have. 
To be sure, some communities do without them. 
The Apaches, I have heard, “do without” public 
schools, ard in the Fejee Islands, where they fri- 
cassee one another, they “‘do without” public 
schools; yet be it likewise observed, that these 
eccentric people contrive to do without colleges also. 

Nowa public school belongs to every citizen. 
He can say: “I own horses, acres of ground, and 
personal property; and I own an interest in the 
public school. I have helped to buy good desks 
for my schools, I have subscribed for a library, and 
my agents in the matter, the trustees must manage 
things to suit me, or I shall vote against them at 
the next election. One who should let a farm to a 
bad tenant, and coming and seeing the property 
going to waste, should say, “the fellow is so bad a 
tenant that I'll abandon tbe farm,” no doubt would 
be a fool, whose fit residence is Stockton. Suppose 
Mr. A’s children, next month after my successor 
has been installed, shall go home, crying that the 
new teacher is awful; that he can't read; that he 
cut off Uriah Bilk’s head, and roasted poor Mary 
Gummidge in the stove! Shall Mr. A. forsake his 
possessions in the school, or shall he dismiss this 
ferocious teacher? This is a decisive advantage ; 
if you get a bad teacher, you can get rid of him; 
but no teacher of a private school stipulates to go 
off in three months, if such is the public will. More 
likely he is to lie, a ponderous incubus on the gen- 
eral stomach, until starvation drives him elsewhere. 

It has seemed unaccountable to me, that the school 
house is not the finest building in the neighborhood. 
It is the place where your sons and daughters pass 
most of their time, and as you think it expedient to 
fit up your houses with comforts, it is strange that 
the school house is so often a shanty rather than a 
mansion. I donothope that it will ever be as attrac- 
tive as a play ground, (itself a great help in educat- 
ing) s'mply because anything that must be done 
regularly and with precision, soon becomes irksome 
to a boy whose impulse is to do nothing continu- 
ously, as a butterfly wants a garden full of bushes 
to flutter through. Some persons, when they take 

ills, try to hide the bad taste with a pickle; and 
for a like reason, probably, the true idea of a school 
house is that it must be a pleasanter place than the 
child’s home, to counterbalance the repelling influ- 
ence which duties day after day, are apt to create. 

1. The teacher must be a man that John can re- 
spect; aman whom he cannot but see—and boys 
are lynxes, you know—to be above him, not merely 
in the knack of grammar and arithmetic, but in 
decency of thought and demeanor; in a word, John 
must feel that his teacher is more of a gentleman 
than he. 

2. The school house ought to be denied to some 
uses. Unquestionably horses and swine ought not 
to be lodged in the school house, nor elections held 
in it. Pare, rich and quiet ought the circumstances 
of this house to be, and over its portal written: 
“ Politics, bigotry, ill-nature and filthiness are for- 
bidden toenter here.” , 

Yet how far what is lags behind what ought to 
be! Some scholars tramp into their school house 
as into a bara. Often they are right, too. The 
whole establishment is made up of fag-ends. The 
teacher is a poor, stupid fag-end, the stove and 
benches are each fag-ends after their kind; the in- 
struction is mean, and the boy sees there is no 
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civilization to be had there at any price, despises the 
lessons and the shabby rulers of the place, and winds 
up by sending a stoue or two at its windows after 
dark. Now itis not impossible to find fault with 
the building we are in at present, but I have insisted 
that it should be respected; that any roof which 
kept the weather off us while we were getting an ed- 
ucation, was performing a friendly office, which we 
should appreciate ; and I have added, hinting better 
days, that we would learn here how to use that bet- 
ter building against the time it shall be ready for us. 

Is the school a dignified corporation, no more to 
be abused than achurch or a bank? or is it a good 
natured concern, swallowing every insult, and dodg- 
ing, with humble smiles, the duck’s heads and bad 
eggs? ‘The school belongs to each, yet only during 
good behavior, and there ought to be a law against 
those puerile intrigues of busybodies, which gre- 
viously cripple the teacher’s work. 

It is amusing how near-sighted some men are. 
A man who has one thousand dollars, and will not 
give forty to a school, will give one hundred for a 
horze. A man who holds up his haads at the idea 
of anybody’s giving four per cent. for the education 
of his children, is all the time buying new vineyards 
or increasing the old. Now such an one may be a 
man, but notashrewd one. He is putting ina heavy 
crop of mustard, so to speak, and hereafter will 
wonder why it doesn’t come up grain; he has not 
his eyes open, to distinguish the first best from the 
second best. If a first-rate public school were 
erected in this valley, loaferish temptations would 
skulk away before it as creatures of the night before 
day-break. Every man who wanted to ce!l an estate, 
would sell it, in that event more readily, and get a 
better price per acre; and far above all this selfish 
arithmetic of profit and loss—for the value of human 
lives cannot be measured by potato hills or square 
feet of loam—the children would be blessed by it, 
more than anybody can imagine. [or a young per- 
son cannot always be instructed if he would. A time 
comes when he is too old for that. Ifa tree on one 
of your mountains yonder, has been wedged between 
boulders for sixteen years, what wonder if it be dis- 
torted? And if amind bas been misguided as long, 
it is for him too late; ignorance has got him; it 
only remains to carve more once that dreadful epi- 
taph: “ Better not to have been boro atall!” A 
sad spectacle in this world is an ignorant, vicious 
old man, whom, by retrogression of seasons, we see 
a happy human creatnre, going about unaware of 
the low-lived future on its way to meet him. 

My last word shall be of the youngsters. ‘They 
are good ones! My motto with them always has 
been, “ Patience, and patience, and patience!” If 
John is dull at twelve, he may be bright at eighteen ; 
and if he is dull at eighteen, why life is long and 
time is a teacher, and he’ll be as you want him 
when an old boy of thirty. 

Years hence, when the gain of this year’s harvest 
is remembered as a very small thing, how this large 
family I leave was treated shall surely be remember- 
ed as avery great thing, to teaze or plague you, 
according to your deeds.—California Teueher. 





The Newspaper Exercise. 


If the children in our schools are kept at their 
lessons every day without any change, the school 
seems dull, monotonous and lifeless. Something 
out of the usual round of duties is needed to 
excite and stimulate the pupils. An exercise 
from the newspaper has been recommended for 
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this purpose. On some afternoon let the books 
be quietly laid aside, and the scholars give atten- 
tion while the teacher takes up the paper and 
reads some of the items. Perhaps the telegraphic 
column will be read first. It may be that the 
loss of the Evening Star will be noticed. The 
scholars will immediately want to know how 
large the ship must be to carry three hundred 
passengers ; where the passengers were going: 
why so many persons were going south at this 
time of the year, and how long it takes to make a 
voyage to New Orleans. They willinquire what 
a life-boat is, and how it happened that a small 
boat could reach the land in safety when a large 
ship was disabled and sunk by the storm. Per- 
haps the column will be headed, ‘ Burning of 
Quebee. ‘Two thousand five hundred houses 
burned ; seven convents burned.’? They willask, 
Where is Quebec? What is a convent? How 
came there to be convents in Quebec, and none 
in this vicinity? If there is not time to answer 
all these questions, some of the pupils will take 
these thoughts home with them and press them 
there. It will form a topie of interesting conver- 
sation, and probably interest the parents in the 
school. 

Perhaps next will come a report of a mass 
meeting at the Cooper Institute, New York, and 
the names of the speakers. ‘The teacher can 
question the pupils upon the location, size and 
characteristics of New York, explain the design 
of the Institute, and the plan of the Cooper Union 
in connection with it. He can give a brief sketch 
of the life of some of the speakers, and the diffi- 
culties they have overcome. The nature of a 
mass meeting, and the design of the particular 
one in question, may form a profitable topie for 
discussion. 

Perhaps he will read some of the advertise- 
ments, and the pupils will want to know how the 
goods are manufactured, or how one man finds it 
profitable to advertise in all the papers while 
others do not advertise, or how one man ¢an sell 
goods cheaper than another, or the signification 
of the letters at the foot of some of the advertise- 
ments, for example: d&w6w, deod, 3tos&Atis, 
my6tf, oct9*. 

Perhaps the teacher will read the shipping list, 
and the scholars will want to know from what coun- 
tries and by what routes the vessels have come, with 
what they are loaded and how long they were on 
the passage. These questions once started will 
lead to a profitable and most interesting discus- 
sion. The pupils will arouse themselves from 
their stupor, they will take hold of their studies 
with more earnestness, and carry home a spirit 
of inquiry which will make the family circle more 
pleasant. There may be an almost endless number 
of interesting questions thus started, and the 
pupils will feel that they are learning something 
of value. Such an exercise may be given every 
morning at or just before the opening of school, 
and it will have a tendency to make all the 
scholars prompt at school.—The Normal. 





Helps over Hard Places. 

To know when to give a pupil assistance, and 
when to refrain from it, is one of the most perplex- 
ing of a teacher’s problems- As a general rule, 
nothing should be done for a pupil which, by proper 
exertion, he could do for himself. But then how is 
it to be determined that he has made the proper 
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exertion? It certainly is not well to permit him to 
flounder on day after day, and week after week, ina 
very slough of difficulties, with no ray of light to 
guide his way out until he is ready to give up in 
despair, under the plea that he is to rely on himself 
and do his own work. ‘The teacher’s place is not to 
cut the knot of difficulty, but to place in the pupil's 
hand the end of that thread, which if faithfully 
followed up, will unravel it. It requires rare tact 
and penetration on the teacher’s part to determine 
exactly where the pupil’s trouble lies, and what is 
the exact remedy for it. But it was not of help in 
general, but of kinds of certain help, which are 
always objectionable, that we wish to speak. 

There are well-meaning, hard-working teachers 
who, from their extreme good nature in giving assist- 
ance to their pupils, never accomplish any thing. 
We well remember one of this kind who had the 
rather difficult task of developing our intellect in 
its period of very young veal. We had tried to 
“work a sum” in the Arithmetic of the venerable 
Pike (whose name we Cannot mention without awe 
to this day) until we were tired,—not a very long 
period by the way,—and had taken it up to the 
“master” for assistance. “ Ye ancient pedagogue” 
pulled his glasses down from his forehead to his 
nose, took the slate, worked the sum, and handed 
the slate back to us without a word of explanation. 
We looked the work over pretty carefully, rabbed 
it out, and resolved to give the explanation another 
trial. We did so, but with no better success than at 
first. Reluctantly we were compelled to ask his aid 
the second time. The master looked at us with 
surprise, if not with some irritation. ‘“ Why,” said 
he, “I have done that sum for you. Go on to the 
next.” And that was the way we went through the 
arithmetic. 

How often have we seen the scholar hesitating for 
a word in the midst of a sentence, upon which the 
whole meaning depended, kindly supplied with that 
word by the teacher, who never seemed to dream 
that the pupil in failing to get that had failed in 
obtaining any idea from the sentence whatever, and 
that instead of its being a collection of words 
making complete sense, it was a jumble of words 
making complete nonsense. Thus: “John, what is 
English Grammar?” John starts very volubly, and 
on a very high key: “ Koglish Grammar teaches us 
to read the English language”’—teacher interposes, 
“Teaches how to speak, is n't it?’—John readily 
assents: “Teaches how to speak the English 
language correctly.” “ Yes, sir.” “ Well what else 
is it that it teaches?” “Why, sir, I know very well 
what it is, but L can’t just think of it.” “It teaches 
to write the language correctly, does n’tit!” “ Yes, 
sir! I] was just going to say that.” Now if the teacher 
were ask to John, after all this catechising and these 
leading questions, to give the definition in fall, he 
probably could come no nearer it than at first. 

No teacher can be sure that his pupils have an 
intelligent knowledge of their lessons, unless they 
can recite the words of the text promptly, and with- 
out the straining effort to recollect, that it is painful 
to witness. Whenever a scholar fixes his eyes on 
vacancy with a dull leaden look, accompanied by 
knit eyebrows and an evident unconsciousness ofevery 
thing going on about him, acd runs over the words of 
his lesson with rapidity, he should be stopped at once, 
as he knows nothing more of what heis attempting 
to recite than though it wes Choctaw or Sanscrit. 
He should be compelled to go over the text very 
slowly, enunciating every word with the utmost 
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distinctness, giving the definition of every word, and 
at last, the sense in his own language. Even after 
the subject has been held up, suspended, as it were, 
in a dry light, so that the pupil can look all around 
it and has answered every question upon it, the 
teacher can not feel too sure that it is thoroughly 
understood. We remember a case in point in our 
own experience. We were examining a class that 
we had taught in English grammar, and which, we 
had a great deal of confidence, understood pretty 
thoroughly as much of the subject as it had been 
over. One of the questions was—‘“ What are the 
three methods of distinguishing gender in English ?” 
The answer, of course, was—* By different words, by 
different terminations, and by words prefixed or 
affixed.” What was our disgust to find that several 
of the class had written determinations, for termina- 
tions, showing by this most ridiculous answer, that 
they had attempted to commit words to memory 
without the most remote conception of their meaning. 
If our friends, think they are doing remarkably 
well in their teaching, and are inclined to be puffed 
up thereat, let them put their pupils through a 
pretty stiff written examination, and our word for 
it, they will have-the conceit taken out of them 
pretty effectually 

To return to questions suggestive as helps over 
hard places. A friend of ours relates that he once 
was present at the examination in geometry of a 
graduating class in a young ladies’ academy, which 
proceeded something in this wise : 

Teacher.—“ Miss A., what proposition have you to 
demonstrate?” Miss A., says nothing, and looks 
embarrassed. “It is to demonstrate that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
is it not?” “Yes, sir!” Another pause “ You 
draw the triangle ABC, do you not?” “ Yes, sir!” 
And she then draws it. ‘ You then draw line ED 
parallel to the line AB, do you not?” “ Yes, sir.” 
And soon through the whole demonstration! That 
was a process of unfolding mind, wasn’t it? 

Let us say, in conclusion, if any of our readers 
have been in the habit of attempting to help their 
pupils over difficulties by suggestive questions, 
reform it altogether as you value your success as 
teachers.—Ohio Eid. Monthly. 


The Way to Speak to Boys. 


Many years ago, a certain minister was going one 
Sabbath morning ffom his school room. He walked 
through a number of streets; as he turned the corner, 
he saw assembled around a pump a party of little 
boys who were playing at maroles. Ou seeing him 
approach, they began to pick their marbles and ran 
away as fast as they could. One little fellow, not 
having seen him as soon as the rest, could not ac- 
complish this so soon, and before he had succeeded 
in gathering up his marbles, the minister had closed 
on him and placed his hand upon his shoulder. 
They were face to face, the minister of God and 
the poor little ragged boy who had been in the act 
of playing marbles on Sunday morning. And how 
did the minister deal with the boy? for that is what 
1 want you to observe. 

He might have said to the boy, “ What are you 
doing here? You are breaking the Sabbath? Don’t 
you deserve to be punished for breaking the com- 
mand of God ?” 

But he did nothing of the kind. Hesimply said: 
“ Have you found all your marbles ?” 
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“No,” said the little boy, “I have not.” 

“Then,” said the minister, “ I will help you to find 
them,” whereupon he knelt down and helped to look 
for the marbles, and as he did so, remarked, “I liked 
to play marbles when a little boy, very much, and I 
think I can beat you, but I never played marbles on 
Sunday.” 

The little boy’s attention was arrested. He liked 
his friend’s face, and began to wonder who he was. 
The minister of the gospel said : 

“T am going to a place, where ¥ think you would 
like to be—will you come with me ?” 

“ Where do you live?” said the little boy. 

“Why, in such and such a place,” was the reply. 

“Why, that is the minister’s house,” exclaimed 
the boy, as if be did not suppose that kind man and 
the minister of the Gospel could be one and the 
same person. 

“ Why,” said the man, “I am the minister myself, 
and if you will come with me I think I can do you 
some good.” 

Said the boy, “ My handsare dirty; I can’t go.” 

Said the minister, “ Here is a pump—why not 
wash ?” 

Said the boy, “I am so little that I can’t wash 
and pump at the same time.” 

Said the minister, “1f you will wash I will pump.” 

He at once set to work, and pumped, and pumped, 
and pumped; and as he pumped the little boy wash- 
ed his hands and face till they were quite clean. 

Said the boy, “ My hands are wringing wet, and I 
do not know how to dry them.” 

The minister pulled out of his pocket a clean 
handkerchief and offered it to the little boy. 

Seid the boy, “ But it is clean.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but it was made to be 
dirtied.” 

The little boy dried his face and hands with the 
handkerchief, and then accompanied the minister to 
the house of worship. 

Twenty years after, the minister was walking in 
the street of a large city, when a tall gentleman 
tapped him on the shoulder, and looking into his 
face said, ‘“‘ You can’t remember me ?” 

“No,” said the minister, “I don’t.” 

“Do you remember twenty years ago, finding a 
little boy playing marbles aronnda pump? Doyou 
remember that boy being too dirty to go to school, 
and your pumping for him, and your speaking kindly 
to him, and taking him to school.” 

“Oh,” said the minister, “I do remember.” 

“Sir,” said the gentleman, “I was that boy. I 
rose in business and become aleading man. I have 
attained a good position in society; and on seeing 
you to-day in the street, I felt bound to come to you, 
and say it is to your kindness and Christian discre- 
tion that I owe, under God, all 1 have attained and 
all that IT am worth.” 


Pennsylvania 


Education tor Everybody and Accessible 
~ to All. 

Life itself is essentially an academy. There is 
something to be learned from everybody, inevery 
place, about everything. A man that has eyes 
and ears, and uses them, can go nowhere without 
finding himself a pupil, and everybody a teacher. 
Conceit it is, a contemptible satistaction with your 
present state, a complacent pride, that stagnates 
all your faculties, and leads you up and down the 
street, among all sorts of men, collecting nothing. 
Every ride in a car, every walk in the street, 
every sail in a boat, every visit to the store, the 
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shop or the dwelling, should make you a richer 
man in knowledge. You should never return 
without some conscious increase of information, 

Remember, too, in respect to this matter of ed- 
ucation, that you are a citizen, and that te are 
bound to have that information which shall 
qualify you for an honest participation in public 
affairs. You are also bound to havea knowledge 
of current events, which no man can have who 
does not read the newspapers. Newspapers are 
the schoolmasters of the common people. The 
newspaper is one of the things that we may feli- 
citate ourselves upon. That endless book, the 
newspaper, is our national glory. For example, 
how many of our young men and young women, 
now that Europe stands all ajar, when apparently 
new combinations are to take place upon a scale 
that is gigantic, such as may take place but once 
in the course of their lifetime—how many young 
men and women are preparing themselves to 
follow these events ? How many have drawn the 
boundaries of Tuscany, acquainted themselves 
with the position of Turin, and traced the course 
of the Ticino ? How many have taken down the 
atlas, and marked out the lines of France, of the 
Italian provinces, of the Austrian empire, and 
of the Prussianempire ? How many know where 
Piedmont is located ? 

When I was a lad some ten years old, I had 
the privilege of going to school to a farmer’s son, 
who was himself a farmer, and also a captain of 
militia. I recollect to have heard my father say 
of him, that he had studied military affairs, in 
his quiet career, so thoroughly that probably 
there was not another man in the State of Con- 
necticut that could detail so fully the history and 
philosophy of all the campaigns of Napoleon as 
he. This was a mere incidental remark made at 
the table, but it has had a great deal to do with 
my life. It opened to me the idea—though Idid 
not know it then—thata working man, in humble 
circumstances, might, by ordinary diligence, put 
himself in possession of information that should 
be world-wide. 

I can say, also, that at an early day, my own 
mind was very much interested in the Peninsular 
War, between the French and the Spanish, and 
the English armies, in Spain. I was so much 
interested in the events connected with that war, 
that I carefully read Napier’s matchless history 
of it—one of the noblest monuments of military 
history ever given tothe world. I studied min- 
utely, with map in hand, that whole campaign. 
I never read a book in college, or during the 
whole course of my life, that did me half so much 
good as that history, though it was a matter but 
incident to my profession. — 

Now, do not suppose that to obtain this infor- 
mation of current events in your own land, or 
upon the broad theatre of the world, will require 
a great deal of time which you must withdraw 
from other things. Almost every man wastes as 
many five minutes, and ten minutes, as he would 
require to give himself a good education. You 
throw away time enough to make you a wise man 
both in book literature and current events. A 
volume read a little every morning wastes away 
most rapidly. A man that is much occupied, in 
the course of a year, would have leisure in the 
crevices of his time, if he took the parings, the 
rinds of it; if he took a little in the morning before 
others were up—and he might take a great deal 
then, if he got up when he ought to; if he took 
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a little before each meal, and a little after each 
meal ; if he took a little on his way to his busi- 
ness, and a little on his way back from his busi- 
ness ; if he took a little riding in the cars, and a 
little while crossing the ferries—I say that even 
a much occupied man would have leisure, in 
these crevices of time, to make himself master of 
the history of his own country. Itdoes not take 
aman a great while to read a book through, if he 
only keeps at it.—H. W. BEECHER. 


Webster’s Unabridged 


His Most Important Thought. , 

When Mr. Webster was Secretary of State some 
years ago, under another administration than that 
of Mr. Fillmore, he wrote to one of the proprietors 
of the Astor House in New York, saying that he 
would reach that house on such a day, and 
begged that some of his friends should be invited 
to dine with him the same evening. 

There were about twenty or soat the table, and 
Mr. Webster seemed wearied by his travel, and 
speaking but little, if at all, plunged into a dark- 
some sort of revery, not well calculated to enliven 
his friends. This at length became so apparent, 
and the situation of all so unpleasant, that one 
of the company urged upon a very distinguished 
man present, a warm friend of Mr. Webster, to 
get him into conversation. He only needed to be 
jogged to become as lively as they wished. 

This friend consented, and spoke aloud to Mr. 
Webster, asking him some questions that, in 
ordinary circumstances, and with ordinary men, 
would have led to conversation, but it failed in 
the present case. The dark Secretary of State 
merely answered simply, and crept into his cave 
again. 

Again the gentleman, frightened by his failure, 
was urged to renew his attempt to draw him out. 
He summoned courage, and said: ‘* Webster, 
(Mr. Webster looked up out of his cave,) Mr. 
Webster, I want you to tell me what was the 
most important thought that ever occupied your 
mind.”? 

Here was a thumper for him, and so everybody 
thought at the table. Mr. Webster slowly passed 
his hand over his forehead, and ina low tone said 
to a friend near him : 

“Is there any one here who does not know 
me ??? 

‘“* No, sir, they all know you; all are your 
friends. ”? 

Then he looked over the table, and you may 
imagine what the tones of his voice would be on 
= an occasion, giving answer to such a ques- 

ion. 

‘The most important that ever occupied my 
mind,” said he, ‘‘was that of my individual 
responsibility to God!’ upon which, for twenty 
minutes, he spoke to them there, and, when he 
had finished, he got up from the table and retired 
to his room, and they, without a word, went into 
an adjacent parlor, and when they had gathered 
there, some of them exclaimed, ‘* Who ever heard 
anything like that ?” 

hat Mr. Webster said in advocacy of his 
sublime thought I do not know. No one has 
ever repeated it, and presume, no one can. 

How often to we sigh for opportunities of doing 
good, whilst we neglect the openings of Providence 
in little things! Dr. Johnson used to say, ‘‘ He 
who waits to do a great deal of good at once will 
never do any. Good is done by degrees. How- 
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ever small in proportion the benefit which follows 
individual attempts to do good, a great deal may 
thus be accomplished by perseverance, even in 
the midst of discouragements and disappoint- 
ments.— Rochester American. ¢ 


Webster’s Unabridged in Our Public 
Schools. 

The last edition of this great work—all the Eng- 
lish language between its covers, and three thousand 
illustrations besides—leaves nothing to be desired 
in this direction for the next two or three decades. 
This dictionary should be placed upon the desk of 
the teacher in every school in the United States, 
side by side with the Holy Bible, and regarded as 
only second in importance to the sacred volume. 

We believe that Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and several of the Western States, have 
furnished this work to all their common schools, by 
appropriations from the public treasury; and within 
a short time the State Board of Education of Con- 
necticut has wisely ordered the New [Illustrated 
Edition into every public school in the ‘ Land of 
Steady Habits.” The school authorities of our 
leading cities, have ordered the Unabridged Edi- 
tion into each of their high and grammar schools; 
and we see it stated that the Boards of Control of 
Boston and Washington have ordered in the latest, 
although their schools were already supplied witha 
former edition. A resolution passed by our County 
Teachers’ Institute at its late session, we most cor- 
dially endorse, namely: that a copy of Webster’s or 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary be furnished, 
at the public expense, by the School Boards of the 
respective districts, to every common school in the 
county. In the primary schools of the city, it may 
be that no such work is needed, but in our more 
advanced city schools, and in all the mixed schools 
of the country, this invaluable work should be found. 

Some years ago the Committee on Education of 
the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, re- 
ported a bill providing for the purchase of a copy 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary foreach school 
in any district in which the directors were willing 
to pay half its cost. Want of funds in the State 
Treasury at that time, or some other cause, pre- 
vented the passage of the bill. But no such aid is 
needed in the purchase of a few dictionaries by the 
local School Board of any intelligent district. 
Some measure of that sort would, no doubt, be val- 
uable as an inducement to those districts which are 
really too poor to purchase the work, er whose 
schools are under very ignorant local management, 
but it is not needed elsewhere. 

From the report of the above named committee 
we take aclosing paragraph: “ Carry this Dictionary 
with its full and accurate definitions, its ample 
stores of information, (we might add, its numerous 
and admirable illustrations,) into every school in 
the State, and it will stimulate to increased effort 
and nobler aims many an awakening mind. If our 
schools need libraries, how much more do they need 
this, which will answer innumerable questions and 
afford more certain, more rich and more varied in- 
formation than any other work in the English lan- 
guage. The Unabridged Dictionary should become, 
as it were, a daily hand-book in all our public 
schools and institutions of learning. And, as the 
masses of the people reach no other than the com- 
mon school, it is here, more than anywhere else, 
that this recognized standard of our language should 
be found.”— Exchange. 
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School Government.* 

Government is the main-spring of the school. 
All the operations of the school-room are depen- 
dent upon it. Itis to the school, what the cir- 
culation of the blood is to the living body ; when 
it ceases, all the functions of the entire machinery 
cease. It opens school, it keeps it open, and it 
closes it. No school can be successful without 
good government, and no school can exist without 
any government. It must be established, main- 
tained, and enforced. It must take eflect on the 
pupils from the time they leave their homes until 
they again reach the same. 

Government may be defined to be, ‘‘ the regu- 
lating of the conduct of persons by the making 
and enforcing of laws.’? A law is defined to be 
**a rule of action commanding what is right, and 
forbidding what is wrong.”’ 

Government consists of three departments : 
The Legislative, or law-making, the Judicial, and 
the Executive. In School Government they are 
all vested in one person, the teacher. 

As to his authority, statute law is silent, and 
therefore the courts Shes held that he stands in 
loco parentis, and has the same authority over his 
yupils as have parents, in like cases. Bishop, in 
1is work on Criminal Law, thus briefly lays 
down the authority of the teacher to inflict punish- 
ment: ‘*The relation of teacher to pupil is 
assumed in the books to stand on the same footing, 
in respect of chastisement, as that of parent to 
child. That it does substantially so is clear 
beyond doubt; yet reasons will occur to the 
reader, why the teacher may under many cir- 
cumstances, be restrained by the law, from pro- 
ceeding to the same degree of punishment which 
is lawful for the parent. On this subject, how- 
ever, we have little direct authority.” 

The decision No. 163, page 75, of the School 
Laws and Decisions of Pennsylvania, published 
in 1866, is founded on the same principle. 

The authority of the teacher to govern being 
established, the next question that presents itself, 


is, ‘“‘ Is it advisable to publish a special code of 


laws for the government of a school ?” 

This question I answer in the affirmative, for 
the following reasons: First. Where there is 
no law there can be no offence. Secondly. To 
declare an act to be an offence after it is com- 
mitted, and which was no offence before, would 
be an ex post facto law, a thing which is no less 
dangerous in school government than in our 
Federal or State Government. Thirdly. Every 
pupil has a right to know what is commanded, 
and what is forbidden, for the simple reason of 
being relieved from a continual and oppressive 
fear of undeserved punishment. And last, but 
not /east,—it is always dangerous to have the un- 
expressed will of a ruler to be the highest law. 
Desposition and tyranny are the natural conse- 
quences, I may almost say, the natural con- 
comitants of sucha state of things. And, however 

erfect a teacher may be in governing himself, 

e will always find it necessary to draw lines, 
which prudence and justice forbid him to oyer- 





*Report read by AARON TRANSUE, Esq., before the 
Northampton County Teachers’ Institute, held at Beth- 
lehem, December, 1866. 


step. More especially so, when he considers that 
in making and enforcing his rules, he fulfils the 
three departments of a well-regulated govern- 
ment; if his rules are unreasonable, his decisions 
unjust, there is no authority intervening that may 
stay execution. 

The primary object of school government is 
order in and about the room. To secure this the 
teacher should be perfectly master of the situation, 
and his rules should be as few as possible. 

The furniture and buildings being in proper 
order, his first business is to allot seats to his 
pupils, in doing which, regard should be had to 
classification. After doing this, he will find the 
following rule to be in place: 1. * Pupils are 
not permitted to leave their seats without first 
obtaining permission to do so from the teacher.” 
No school can be taught successfully while the 
pupils are allowed to leave their seats at their 
own pleasure; and no teacher can attend to a 
class, while one or more other pupilsare annoying 
him with questions. 

When the pupils are once seated. the next thing 
in order may be to assign tasks. In preparing 
these, pupils are apt to make more noise than is 
necessary. For this purpose, a second rule is re- 
quired, as follows: 2. ‘* Pupilsare permitted to 
speak only to seat mates; and all talking must 
be done in a very low whisper.’? Every school 
should be quiet. Loud studying and loud talk- 
ing should never be permitted. A teacher who 
is once accustomed to a quiet school, will never 
afterward be content-in a noisy one. 

When pupils are seated and have orders to sit 
quietly, the first occasion there is of breaking this 
quiet, is when calling them out to recite. This 
should always be done by numbers. In walking 
through the room, pupils generally make much 
more noise than is necessary. Therefore, a gen- 
eral rule is required: 3, ‘* Walking in the school 
room must be noiseless, and no running is allowed 
in the room during school hours. In -hearing 
recitations it is often difficult to secure attention 
and promptness. The pupil’s enthusiam and 
industry in the class are very often governed by 
the energy and interest the teacher displays. 
Every question, whether put to one, or a number 
of pupils, should receive a prompt answer or an 
acknowledgment of want of knowledge. Good 
order tolerates no hesitancy in obeying. In 
respect to recitation the following rule should be 
published and enforced. 4. ‘*The teacher will 
listen to no poorly prepared lessons, and all de- 
linquents will be sent back or punished.’ This 
rule, if enforced, sayes much time and labor. In 
sending away classes the numbers should be used. 
After hearing the classes, next in order is dis- 
mission. This should always be done by numbers 
or by classes. The best method of dismissing 
that I have yet tried, is to get through with all 
the business of the session, say, 15 minutes before 
the time of dismission. Then the teacher gives a 
question in review of some subject which was 
studied atany time during the term, and from those 
who signify their readiness to answer, he selects 
who shall answer ; and, if the answer is correct, 
the author of it quietly leaves the room, and so on 
until none are left. This plan recommends itself 
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for the following reasons: It makes the least 
disturbance, by dismissing one by one. It creates 
enthusiasm that is unequaled by anything that 
will call forth the intellectual energies. It brings 
continually to mind what was learned before. 
And it is an excellent exercise for the teacher to 
ask as many questions, twice each day, as he has 
pupils in his school. This he should always do 
without the aid ofa book. 

The teacher now finds himselfalone in the room, 
and his next business is to call in his school. 
This should be done by ringing a bell. And 
here the following rule is requisite: 5. ‘* Pupils 
must be punctual at all ringings of the bell.” 
The teacher can set his,own time in which pupils 
must be quietly seated after the ringing of the 
bell. Five minutes are amply sufficient. 

A recess of ten or fifteen minutes should be 
given at, or soon after, the middle of each session, 
and at this occasion pupils should procure drink, 
and attend to whatever wants must be attended 
to ; and this should be the only time allowed to 
them for such purposes. 

We now come to consider offences outside of 
the school room. At the head of this list stands 
truancy, an offence almost unknown in the rural 
districts, but the most injuriousand most difficult 
to deal with, that a teacher encounter in a town. 
It cannot co-exist with progress, and if it is not 
effectually prohibited, it will demoralize any 
school ; and, growing continually, soon those least 
suspected will be guilty of it. It may be defined 
to be the absenting of himself from school by the 
pupil, against the will of parents or guardian. 
Written excuses are aids, but not always effective 
means to avoid this offence, as it is very easy for 
the pupil to procure counterfeit notes of excuse 
for absence. Private marks, known only by the 
teacher and parent or guardian, may prove 
effectual against this deception, but truant boys 
and girls generally have parents with whom a 
good arrangement soon proves to be of little 
yalue. The following rule was adopted and acted 
upon by the teachers in our district, and has had 
the effect of curing the most difficult cases: 6. 
‘Truancy will be considered and treated as an 
offence, and all pupils guilty of the same will be 
punished, which punishment will be increased in 
severity, on successive offences, until it has the 
effect of stopping the truancy, or ridding the 
school of the truant.’ : 

The other offences outside of the school room 
are abuse of other pupils and strangers to the 
school, fighting, obscene words or drawings, 
cursing, &c. <A general rule that will include all 
these should be published. 

This short special code, and such additions as 
experience may suggest, should be read to the 
school at the opening of each week, until the pupils 
are perfectly familiar with it. 

We are so far now as to have a code of laws 
for the school, but it remains to point out a plan 
for the enforcing of the same. There are two 
sanctions of laws, one remuneratory, the other 
vindicatory ; the former rewards for the obser- 
vance, the latter punishes for the breach of the 
law. The renumeratory, (which should not con- 
sist in gifts, but in kind appreciation from the 
teacher, of the good conduct of the pupil) should 
be resorted to first; and with pupils who receive 
the proper training at home, it is in most cases 
suflicient ; but there are cases in which punish- 
ment, andeven corporal! punishment, will be found 
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necessary. At least itis well to have it in reserve, 
and some pupils behave better if they know it to 
be so held. 

In a school of from 20 to 40 pupils, with sufficient 
room to seat them apart from each other, the 
teacher finds little difficulty in his government, but 
where he has from 80 to 100, and these crowded 
into a room adequate only for 40, government 
must be reduced to a system or science, and to be 
successful under such circumstances, one must be 
a good disciplinarian. 

Grading facilitates the instruction of pupils, but 
calls for higher attainments in dicipline, as it 
brings together pupils of the same age, and con- 
sequently more concert of action either for good 
or bad. 

Pupils who are kept busy are much less trouble- 
some than those who are idle, and for this reason, 
I suggest the following order of éxercises for each 
day: In the morning session,—Geography, 
Spelling, Reading, Penmanship. In the after- 
noon session,—Grammar, Written and Intellectual 
Arithmetic. Every pupil should have one recita- 
tion per day upon each subject. Geography and 
Grammar lessons should be prepared beyond 
school hours. A good system in the order of ex- 
ercises aids very much in the government of a 
school, and to give the pupils notice of the time 
for reciting, a clock should be placed in front 
of the school so as to be seen by all. A clock, 
in showing the time of day, assists much in 
governing, as the most troublesome time in the 
day, is that during which, when the recitations 
are over, the pupils wait in suspense for the time 
of dismission. 

A short notice of the government of another 
individual connected with the school, and this 
report is completed. The teacher very often finds 
it convenient and useful to govern himself. He 
should be an example to his school in doing right. 
Ile should always meet pupils of good behavior, 
with a pleasant countenance. He should never 
get angry, and especially not inflict corporal 
punishment in anger. All excitement, however, 
is not anger. He should be firm, just, stern, 
obliging and truthful. He should be competent, 
that is,-he should know all he requires his pupils 
to know. He should strive to gain the confidence 
of his pupils, and through them that of their 
parents and the community. With the above 
rules, faithfully enforced, the assistance of the 
Board of Directors and that of the parents, we 
think a teacher may be successful. 


Examinations and Exhibitions. * 

It may be set down as an axiom in human 
philosophy that without an incentive, mankind 
will not perform the labor necessary to any great 
or decided achievement. Various objects operate 
upon different individuals and classes ; but, with- 
out some incitement does no human being labor. 
Among all incentives—none have a greater influ- 
ence or a more universal power, than those sup- 
plied by the faculties which phrenologists call 
approbativeness and’ self-esteem. The desire to 
be thought well of,—and to be able to think well 
of one’s self, we had almost said,—sways the world. 
In this view both examinations and exhibitions 
are important, and examinations are not only 





*Report read by Miss Mary E. Watson, before the 
Lancaster County Teachers’ Institute, November, 1866. 
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important to the well-being of a school but abso- 
lutely necessary to its complete success. 

We are aware that in saying this we take our 
stand on a disputed question. In taking this 
stand we do not mean to adyocate or support 
shams or artificial shows but real examinations ; 
which shall, as the word implies, search into or 
sift the knowledge of the = In the prosecu- 
tion of studies by all students, frequent reviews 
are necessary. Not only because the subject is 
often but imperfectly understood at first ; but, 
because the memory is strengthened by repetition 
and association. ‘* Many things which were but 
dimly seen at first become perfectly clear when 
viewed in connection with what follows them.” 

In some branches these reviews should be very 
frequent, in others they may be at greater in- 
tervals ; and in these reviews the subject should 
as far as possible be called up and the application 
of principles to practical life dwelt upon. If this 
course is pursued it will teach the pupil to think; 
and study for something besides the mere recita- 
tion. For, when outside questions are expected 
by the learner, he will think in order to antici- 
pate the examination of his teacher, and this 
thinking is of more benefit to children than the 
knowledge itself. 

Then if frequent reviews are necessary, why 
not a general review ? This enables the teacher 
to detect any false impressions which the pupil 
may have received and to present the subject as 
a whole ; and view one part by the light of the 
others, the only way, indeed, in which thé entire 
beauty of the subject taught can be seen. This 
Wwe presume no one will deny, hence it is unneces- 
sary to dwell longer on it ; and if this is admit- 
ted the only question to be considered is, Shall 
these examinations be public? ‘‘ A general re- 
view,” says Page, ‘tis an enlightening process, 
and always protitable,—with perhaps some ex- 
ception. When it is instituted with reference to 
public examinations, it is very doubtful whether 
the evil is not greater than the good ; for they 
are a strong temptation to dishonesty onthe part 
of the teacher, and they certainly cannot be look- 
ed upon as criterions of the faithfulness or the 
success of the teacher, nor can such exhibitions 
be claimed justly to indicate the proficiency of 
the pupil, as the best scholars often fail at a publie 
examination.” 

Tous the failure of pupils at occasional exami- 
nations appears to be an argument in favor of 
frequent ones ; for when children become accus- 
tomed to speaking in the presence of their parents 
and others, that timidity, which they naturally 
feel in the presence of strangers, will wear off. 
Every teacher knows how his school has become 
embarrassed by a chance visitor, actually fright- 
ened at the sound of their own voices. This we 
believe can be attributed to no other cause than 
that of their being unaccustomed to speaking 
before strangers. 

They at first felt this same timidity in the 
presence of their teacher, but it gradually left 
them ; so would it disappear in regard to others, 
had we a sufficient number-of visitors to accustom 
them to it ; but we have not, and we know of no 
way in which the pupils can be taught self-pos- 
session so well as by bringing them before the 
public at an examination, even though they 
should not at first do themselves justice. And 
while it teaches them self-possession, it will also 
show them how well they have studied and the 
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teacher how well he has taught, for no superficial 
knowledge will stand the test of a thorough in- 
vestigation, and the teaching, if well done, will 
manifest itself in the school. It will also, if 
properly conducted, mould public sentiment in 
favor of the school system. In some localities 
this alone would warrant the teacher in holding 
it. But, above all, it is important to secure 
regularity of attendance. 

Irregular attendance is an evil of which all 
country school teachers have just reason to com- 
plain, and the remedy has yet to be applied. 
Some talk of interesting the pupils in their studies, 
their teacher, and their school. No doubt much 
can be accomplished in this way, but the real 
cause lies beyond the public,—in the parent,—and 
cannot be entirely removed through the child, 
By such means we may secure what is termed “‘a 
good attendance for a district school,’ but in 
order to ensure complete success on the part of the 
teacher, there must be a regular attendance of 
the whole school; and if parents could be brought 
to see the injury which the absence of their child 
does the school, and how it will be felt by the child 
in certain classes for weeks, perhaps months,— 
for frequently they miss explanations without 
which the entire subject is lost to them,—they 
would be very loath to keep them at home on 
every trifling pretense. And in no way can this 
be shown so well as by a pubiic examination. 

Taking it for granted that the parents are all 
present, the teacher, being true to himself, his 
school, and the cause, will not allow this golden 
opportunity to pass without letting them see 
some of the evils of keeping their children away 
from the school room. 

He has called them out to see an examination 
and intends it shall be an examination ; he will 
therefore not attempt to gloss over errors, ask 
questions only on certain parts of the book, which 
the pupils have prepared for the occasion,—which 
process some writers style examination and there- 
fore urge objections,—but he will question his 
class thoroughly on all subjects gone over, and, 
as a matter of course, some members of the class 
will miss nearly half the questions, while others 
miss but few, and perhaps some extremely bright 
ones may answer all. The parents will not fail 
to inquire the cause of their children’s failure, 
and this can at once be answered: by a refer- 
ence to the school and class register which will 
show that those who could not answer were in 
nearly every case absent, thus showing the pa- 
rents that the improvement of their children was 
in proportion to their attendance. These public 
examinations are also of great importance in in- 
forming the public as to what the school has been 
doing, for we hold that they should not only be 
open to the public, if they see fit to attend, but 
that we should ¢nsist on the people’s coming to 
view our work while we re-view it. 

But it will be said that the teacher cannot com- 
pel the attendance of the public! If examina- 
tions were once made a part of the public school 
machinery, i. e. : If the people once knew that as 
certainly as a school was taught, so certainly 
would there be an examination,—they would look 
forward to the time with pleasure and permit no 
obstacle to prevent their being present. 

To the examination might be added an exhibi- 
tion as an attraction which,—besides being a re- 
view in declamation and composition,—would 
require some special preparation, but need not 
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materially interfere with the regular duties of the 
school. This would not fail to secure the atten- 
dance of those who might otherwise be absent. 
Therefore, we conclude that examinations and 
exhibitions are important as furnishing that in- 
centive to application and labor which is often 
needed. But it is not in the direction of the 

upil that their advantages are most apparent. 

here is another party much more difficult to 
reach,—the parent,—and by acting through his 
affection for his children we may strike at the root 
of that most injurious and vexatious of all evils, 
namely, irregular attendance ; and thus secure at 
once that interest in the schools, on the part of 
the public, which teachers often find it impossible 
to arouse in any other way. 

Few parents would neglect or refuse to attend 
a public examination and exhibition, and they 
would thus be brought face to faee with the 
school and their responsibilities and duties in the 
matter ; and an interest in the school and their 
children’s advancement might thus be aroused 
that would not soon die out. But these are by no 
means the only or even the chiefadvantages con- 
nected with such exercises. The thoroughness 
that the knowledge of such an examination 
would induce, would be of incalculable benefit ; 
and the confidence, the self-possession and self- 
reliance which would be gained by the pupils will 
be of life-long advantage while the practice in el- 
ocution connected with an exhibition, will, we 
feel confident, produce results surprising to any 
one not acquainted with their effect, which 
will more than doubly comvensate for any time 
properly occupied in the preparation. 


\ Truthfulness in Pupils.* 

A limited survey of the past and present manners 
and customs of the human race, a partial knowl- 
edge of the history of ancient and modern times, 
especially the history of this country, is sufficient 
to fix in the mind the fact that truth, not 
only as a virtue but a principle, 1s necessary to a 
successful republican form of government. If a 
nation wishes to rank amongst the nations which 
have or do exist, as a Christian nation, it must be 
one whose laws are founded in truth. If a com- 
munity desires to be regarded as inviting to 
strangers, it must be noted for the truthfulness and 
frankness of its members. Ifa man is desirous of 
being honored, useful and happy, he must be truth- 
ful. If parents would have truthful children ; 
teachers, truthful pupils; they must not neglect 
the old proverb that ‘‘ just as the twig is bent, 
the tree’s inclined.” 

That we, as teachers, are called upon to discuss 
the subject ‘‘ truthfulness in pupils,’ pre-supposes 
that there is amongst them a a to equi- 
vocate, an inclination to untruthfulness. I doubt 
very much whether there is a teacher before me, 
who has not had more or less evidence of this 
lamentable fact. The habit undoubtedly does 
prevail in almost ag, ee and educational in- 
stitutionin the land. Notonly in common schools 
is it to be found, but in institutions noted for their 
high-toned morality or religious character. 

hat untruthfulness, or aap en is practiced 
to an alarming degree by the children and youth 





*An essay read before the Lancaster County Teachers’ 
Institute, November 16th, 1866, by Frank P. Hart, 
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of the present day needs no demonstration. De- 
ception seems to be one of the characteristics of the 
present generation ; you will find it in all classes 
and conditions of society. It is written on the door- 
posts of our manufactories and workshops. The 
very clothing we wear is full of it—shoddy ! shoddy! 
The whole moral world is animated with it. The 
literature of the day is poisoned withit. Take up 
almost any periodical of the day ; read the news- 
papers ; examine what iscalled Sunday literature, 
such as denominational newspapers Sunday 
School libraries, Mc. ; attend a few political 
meetings ; join a temperance society, or moral 
reform association; take a peepinto our churches ; 
pay a visit to some of our house-holds ; spend a 
half-day in some of our school-rooms ; sit as a 
jury-man in our court rooms; look in upon ovr 
State Legislatures; get an inside view of our 
National Capitol : and you will be surprised at the 
enormous amount of deception, hypocrisy and 
untruthfulness practiced in these departments of 
society. Deception in ‘high places’? has been 
practiced to an alarming degree in this nation, and 
if not soon checked, disgrace, ruin, death ! will be 
the result, and we who bear the name of Christian 
will be stigmatized as a nation of liars. Under 
such a state of things, with such surroundings 
and influences, how can we expect truthfulness in 
our children ? 

If then I were asked ‘‘ What is best to be done 
under existing circumstances ?”? I would answer, 
‘** Make pure the fountain, then may you expect 
pure streams. Correct these habits in those who 
are the parents and teachers ; make the tree good 
first, then look for good feuit.*? ‘*Can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit?’’ ‘* Can the fig tree 
bring forth thistles 7°’ ‘* Even by their fruits ye 
shall know them.’’ Falsehood is deception,—it 
may be either active or passive, direct or indirect. 
Anything which deceives is untruthful, whether 
intentional or unintentional. Deception can be 
conveyed through various channels, such as 
actual lying, equivocation, exaggeration, incon- 
sistency and example. 

First, By Example. Children, until theyare old 
enough to reason, learn everything by imitation. 
What they see you do, they will try to do. If 
they learned nothing but what is actually taught 
them by precept, they would be free from many 
faults ; but such is not the case,—they learn more 
by the eye than through the ear. If parents and 
teachers would only remember this, and be a little 
more circumspect in the presence of their children, 
much evil would be avoided and much good 
accomplished. But few parents desire their 
children to become liars! and yet, they are almost 
daily educating them to this, though in the 
majority of cases, it isdone unconsciously. Where 
is the teacher who prefers an untruthful pupil to 
one who uses no deception? and yet, many 
teachers,—I am loath to say it,—give more lessons 
in deception than in one branch named on their 
certificates! This may sound like a strange asser- 
tion but, I think, it may be clearly proven. 

I have said that everything a child knows he 
has to learn,—that nothing comes to him by 
instinct. He learns more from observation than 
from reflection. Is he kind and gentle in his 
actions and pleasing in his manners? Go to his 
home, and you will find parents, brothers, and 
sisters like himself; and if thecommunity around 
his home is not what it should be, you will find 
that he is allowed to spend but little time on the 
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streets,—his associates are at home. Is he bois- 
teyous, impudent and saucy ? does he swear, 
chew tobacco, or smoke ? Follow him to his 
home, and you will find the fountain that sends 
forth these impurities. Or if not there, the educa- 
tion of the street has superseded that of the home. 
Is the boy deceitful, false, untruthful ; given to 
charges and tale bearing against his associates ? 
Go with him to his home, listen to the conversa- 
tion around his father’s fire-side, and you will 
soon learn the cause. It is in vain to expect 
children to practice what those who have charge 
of them are continually ignoring. A con- 
sistent example will do more than all the teach- 
ing and preaching of educators combined, without 
such example. I repeat, then, example more 
than precept moulds the character of children. 
Parents and teachers may talk and teach ; and 
this is right; but let them remember that their 
actions ever speak louder than their tongues. 
One hitile act may undo the labor of years. It is 
much easier to break down a good character, 
than it is to build one up. The yielding to one 
temptation,—one single act of deception,—has so 
blasted the character of many a noble man as to 
plunge him headlong into the vortex of ruin. 
And as no man perishes alone, who, oh, whocan 
tell the amount ofinjury done through that man’s 
example ? 

How important, then, that we public teachers 
so demean ourselves, that those whom we teach 
are not led astray! How careful should: we be 
that some little one is not misled,—caused by us 
to stumble and fall! 

Second/y, By Exaggeration. This habit is 
peculiar to our nation. The present generation 
being not a whit behindany that has preceeded it, 
it has become so habitual with many persons, 
that it matters not how surprising or wonderful 
the incident may be,—or how much exaggerated 
the story may be when itcomes tothem. Should 
they repeat it, a little more of the wonderful is 
deemed necessary to make the rehearsal impres- 
sive. Thus, by the repetition, the exaggeration 
goes on until the original, or true statement, is 
changed into actual falsehood. In the language 
of Dr. CHAMBERS: ‘Besides the falsehoods 
which people designedly speak, there is a kind 
which springs from negligence, hastiness, or a 
warm imagination.”> Dr. SAMUEL JOINNSON was 
of opinion that ‘most lying arises from indif- 
ference about the truth, rather than from a wish 
to deceive.*? People are not sufficiently anxious 
to be correct. They say anything that comes 
uppermost, what they think will please, without 
reflecting whether it be strictly true or not. In 
this way many persons either from heedlessness 
or design, say what they think will create surprise, 
without supposing they are doing any harm. 
There may be some truth in what they are seying, 
but it isso much magnified, or exaggerated, that it 
has the characterand effect of falsehood. ‘Truth is 
truth, and any attempt to increase its force by 
exaggeration has only an opposite effect and ends 
in making truth appear like falsehood, and false- 
hood look like truth. 

I once knew a teacher,-—now a minister of the 
gospel,—tosay while addressing a Sabbath School, 
that a certain act of disobedience to his mother 
has caused him to shed ‘‘ hogsheads of tears.’? A 
little girl not more than five or six years old re- 
membered that remark, went home and asked her 
mother if she thought the stranger told the truth. 
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The exaggeration was more than the child could 
bear. A doubt was raised in the mind of the child, 
and the impression was that the man had told an 
untruth. The same man, after he had become a 
clergyman, was dining at my father’s. Some 
remark was made about the flies,—annoying at 
that time,—when the minister remarked, ‘‘You 
should visit my boarding house if you would see 
flies ; yesterday while preparing my sermon, I was 
almost eaten up by them. I do believe there were 


Sorty-thousand around my head at one time.’? Had 


you seen the countenances of those around that 
table,—the looks which the children gave each 
other,—you would have been convinced that what 
the minister was saying was not received as gospel 
truth. Ile was so given to exaggeration in il- 
lustrating sacred themes, that his efforts to do 
good,—although well meant,—were frustrated by 
this unfortunate weakness in his character : Fel- 
low teachers, are not we to some extent char- 
acterized by the same failing ? How important 
that we be circumspect, exact, and precise in all 
manner of conversation. 

Thirdly, By Inconsistency. I hold that a teacher 
has no moral right to demand of his pupils a 
course of conduct which he himself ignores. I lay 
this down as a fundamental principle in the 
‘* theory of teaching.’’ It will not do for the. blind 
to become leaders of the the blind. If Lam guilty 
of any practice which I condemn in my pupils, 
where is my consistency in demanding, or even 
advising them to reform, until I first take the 
‘*beam out of mine owneye ?*’? A school teacher 
is expected to be aman of good moral habits, 
useful, temperate in all things, and opposed in toto 
to everything hurtful. It matters not what may 
be the condition of morals in the vicinity of his 
school house, he is looked upon as a light shining 
in dark places, though it is to be feared that 
sometimes his lamp burns brightest in light places, 
while in the dark it gives out but a faint glimmer- 
ing. While in the school-house his star shines 
brightly, but when in the bar room, at the gaming 
table, beer saloon, or in the play house, it is 
scarcely visible. In the presence of his pupils, he 
is an example of virtue ; he warns them against 
the use of intoxicating drinks, nightly dissipation, 
chewing tobaeco, smoking cigars, &c. Yet, as 
soon as he is fairly out of their sight, out comes 
his tobacco, or he puffs his cigar. My friend, 
what are you doing? Practicing deceit, acting 
falsehood. You may succeed for awhile, but be 
sure ‘‘ your sin will find you out.’? I once knew 
a teacher famed for feeding his small pupils on 
candy. ‘The secret was, he boarded at a tavern, 
was fond of ‘* bitters,’’ and fearing lest his breath 
would betray him, eat candy to destroy the 
odor,—thus deceiving his pupils with the impres- 
sion of kindness by giving them some of his candy. 
In this and many other ways, by inconsistencies, 
do we teach untruthfulness. 

Another practice to be deplored is that of promis- 
ing without intending to perform, or promising and 
neglecting to perform. Do not parents and teach- 
ers lose the respect, and confidence of children by 
such a course of conduct ? A teacher takes charge 
of a school, makes his rules, and regulations ; all 
are informed that these regulations must be 
obeyed ; if violated, punishment will follow. In 
a few days some law is broken; the teacher is 
informed ; the pupils look on expecting the penalty 
to be inflicted upon the offender; the teacher 
is good natured, kind-hearted, does not wish to 
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inflict punishment, excuses the pupil, and—all is 
settled! Then another rule is broken and the 
same course is pursued. The children soon learn 
to regard their teacher as not a man of his word. 
Directly difficulties arise in his ‘‘ school govern- 
ment” all goes wrong, and a lesson in un- 
truthfulness has been given his pupils. A child 
is noisy or fretful ;—the teacher is busy, and does 
not wish to be disturbed ; he says, “Now Mary 
be quite still till I am through with this recitation 
and then you may go out and play;”’ the teacher 
goes on with the recitation ; he becomes deeply in- 
terested, and forgets his promise ; while another, 
and another class recites, much to Mary’s dis- 
appointment. What is the conclusion at which 
she naturally arrives ? Simply that you have 
deceived her. She has been taught a lesson in 
untruthfulness. Thusagain we may unconsciously 
teach deception. Threatening and not perform- 
ing, is a habit that has the tendency to destroy 
discipline and create a want of respect, as well as 
to promote untruthfulness. A pupil is inatten- 
tive and careless; the teacher observes him 
and says, ‘‘ James, if I find you playing in that 
manner again instead of preparing your lessons, I 
shall have to punish you; in a few moments 
James is again discovered at play; the teacher 
says ‘* James, what did I say ? now, sir, go to 
work at once, or I will certainly have to punish 
you.’’ Thus the threat to punish is ignored, 
and a lesson in untruthfulness has been given ; 
the boy has learned to regard his teacher as nota 
man of his word. These illustrations may be 
regarded by some as trifling, and hardly appli- 
cable to the subject under consideration ; but we 
should remember that the ocean is composed of 
drops, the earth of atoms, time of moments, and 
character of small as well as great acts. Often 
when we are unconscious of our influence we 
are making impressions lasting as eternity. Asa 
feather will turn the scales when they are equally 
poised,—so one word, one act, or one look, will 
sometimes give the turning direction to character, 
and thus fix the destiny of an immortal soul. 

We will now take leave of the parent and the 
teacher for a while, and inquire into some of the 
forms in which untruthfulness manifest itself in 
our pupils. 

First, On the Play-ground. Children soon learn 
to deal foully with each other in their plays, and 
misrepresentation and deception soon lead to 
downright falsehood. I have noticed with pain 
how fast this habit grows upon very small child- 
ren. One bad boy skilled in play-ground decep- 
tion will, ina few days, contaminate the whole 
group. ‘lo avoid this I would recommend to the 
teacher to be on the play-ground, ay during 
the first few days of the session, until he becomes 
familiar with the customs of his pupils at play. 
If anything is discovered which is not strictly 
fair and honest, note it down. Do this several 
times until you are conviced that it is the practice 
of those in whom you discover it. Then at the 
proper time, call the attention of the whole school 
to the subject, without being personal. If the 
same fault is detected again, require the guilty 
party to meet you alone, talk to him plainly, 
show him the effect it wil] produce on his character, 
and the sin it is in the sight of God ; make the 
impression, if possible, on his mind that deception 
is a vice which, if persisted in, will cause you to 
lose all confidence in him. 
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in Pupils. , 


Secondly, In the School-room. Some pupils will 
present the labor of others as their own. This is 
frequently done in writing compositions, map- 
drawing, arithmetic, referred questions, and 
orthography. This habit it is sometimes difficult 
to correct ; older pupils, brothers and sisters or 
parents, are perhaps more to blame for this prac- 
tice than those who present the work. Much of 
it is no doubt done through sympathy, and as we 
teachers can have little or no influence over those 
at home, our efforts are mainly with our pupils. 
We should therefore strive to teach our pupils 
self-reliance. If a teacher has gained the respect 
and love of his pupils, he will have but little diffi- 
cult@ in convincing them of the impropriety ot 
attempting to deceive him in this way. Make 
the pupil feel that such will inevitably lead to 
greater misrepresentations and finally ruin his 
character ; endeayor to convince those who thus 
assist the younger pupils, that in doing so, they 
are doing them a great wrong—rather than con- 
ferring a benefit! But this is not the worst 
feature of untruthfulnes in pupils ; cases arearising 
every day peculiar to themselves, of the most 
difficult nature to settle. The teacher is called 
upon to act as magistrate, lawyer, and judge. 
He sometimes needs the wisdom of Solomon, the 
discretion of Moses, and the patience of Job. A 
slate is broken, a book missing, a window smashed, 
the school property defaced ‘‘ ad infinitum,” and 
no one is guilty ; no one knows anything about it. 
What is to be done ? Some one is untruthful ; a 
lie has been told! Tow is the case to be settled ? 
To punish the whole school in order to reach the 
the guilty one would be injustice, if not tyrranny. 
The teacher’s tact is taxed to its full extent; or 
if he has no tact, he consults his ‘‘ Theory of 
Teaching,’’ he looks to see how Page, Northend, 
Holbroox, Ogden, or Wickersham, would decide 
in such matters. What is most needed under 
such circumstances is a more thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature. Learn to detect in the 
countenances of your pupils any deviation from 
truth. Show yourappreciation of truth by always 
being circumspect in the presence of your pupils, 
whether in or out of the school-room. Read, and 
relate frequently in their presence, incidents bear- 
ing upon the subject of truthfulness. In a word, 
labor to create a high-toned morality in your 
school. Whenever a faultis confessed, make use of 
the occasion to give a short lecture on morality. 
Show by your eXample, your countenance, your 
teaching, that you look upon lying as one the 
greatest and vilest offences of which a person can 
be guilty. Let it be understood, that if one 6f your 
pupils is detected in untruthfulness, your confi- 
dence in him is weakened. Make him feel that you 
are afraid to trust himagain. On the other hand, 
encourage truthfulness, by excusing—partially at 
least—from punishment those who confess their 
faults, with the understanding that if the same 
offence is committed again, punishment will be 
inflicted for both offences. Sometimes truthfulness 
can be encouraged in those who havee been guilty 
of untruthfulness, by venturing to trust them, 
that is, placing them in some position of trust or 
honor. But above all, fellow teachers, impress 


upon their young minds, that ‘‘ Lying isan abemi- 
nation in the sight of God,” that he ‘ abhors 
lying lips.’’ 

The art of weaving moral instruction easily and 
naturally into the daily routine of common school 
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instruction, is of incaleuable value ; its acquisi- 
tion is worth your most earnest, prayerful, and 
constant efforts. Encourage your pupils in all 
their efforts to reform bad habits. Be as careful 
to express your approbation of good conduct 
as you are your disapprobation of bad con- 
duct. There are two great motives influencing 
human actions, viz, Hope and Fear. Both of 
these are at times necessary ; but who would not 
prefer to have his pupils influenced to good con- 
duct by the desire of pleasing rather than the 
fear of offending? If a teacher ngwer expresses 
his gratification when his pupils do well, and is 
always censuring them when he sees anything 
amiss, they are discouraged and unhappy, they 
feel that it is useless to try to please. ‘Their @is- 
positions become hardened and soured. We 
should never lose sight of the fact, that while our 
pupils are in some measure responsible to us, we, 
in a higher and more important sense, are res- 
crop to God. Our work is a noble work. 
4et us strive so to perform it that, in after years, 
‘**many shall rise up and call us blessed.”’ 


The County Superintendency—Its Effects 
upon our Schools.* 


There may be some persons who have come here 
to-day expecting that since one of the subjects 
announced for our consideration is ‘* the County 
Superintendency,’’ they will hear some personal 
denunciation of our present County Superinten- 
dent in regard to his official conduct. Nothing 
could be farther from the intention of the writer. 
Whatever the mistakes or failings of that official 
may have been, it is not my purpose to speak of 
them to-day, and I wish it distinctly understood, 
that in whatever remarks may be made in this 
essay, no reference whatever is intended to him, 
further than as they would unavoidably apply to 
any man holding that office. 1 wish to speak of 
the oflice itself, not of the person who fills it,—and 
to consider whether its eflect upon our schools is 
beneficial in a high degree, or otherwise. Every 
man is bound in the discharge of his official duties 
to carry out as faithfully as possible the intentions 
of those who elect him to office, and whom he 
represents. If he does so andthe results are evil, 
then the system itself is principally responsible, 
and it is its destruction or modification at which 
we should aim, and not the mere remoyal of the 
person who for the time being, isappointed to carry 
out its principles. As long as a bad system 
continues in force, the result will be very much 
the same, no matter who is its executive. The 
more faithfully and conscientiously such a person 
would labor to fulfil his duty, the more mischief 
would hedo. The greater his success, the greater 
would be the harm done. We should remember 
this in our judgment of such officials, and also 
remember—what some of us I fear have never yet 
learned,—that in the great majority of cases 
where the conduct of persons seems to require 
blame, the kindest and most charitable view 
which it is possible to take of the motives influ- 
encing such conduct, is the truest, the wisest, and 
the best. 

The office of County Superintendent has been 
in existence for about twelve years, a period 
certainly long enough to test its merits. The 





*Read by Miss MartTHAa GLass, at a recent meeting of 
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Superintendents have never—with one exception 
—been obstructed in the discharge of their duties, 
generally receiving all the aid which they desired 
from the school directors, and from those teachers 
whose influence and assistance it was desirable to 
have. Four persons have successively filled the 
oflice, three of whom had previously been em- 
ployed in teaching for a considerable number of 
years ; one at least having a high reputation as 
an able teacher, and more than one were held to 
be persons of fine scholastic attainments and 
mental ability. 

Under these favorable circumstances, it will be 
admitted, that if the system represented by the 
Superintendency had real merit, it ought to have 
succeeded in the object for which it was intended 
—the advancement of the interests of public edu- 
cation by a careful scrutiny into the qualifications 
of the instructors to be employed in our public 
schools. After twelve years of trial, what is the 
actual result ? Are our teachers, considered as 
a body, of a higher order of mental attainments, 
of greater ability in their calling? Are they 
more respected in the community than those 
whom we formerly had ? Have they more weight 
and influence with the people generally ? Does the 
occupation of the teacher stand higher than it did 
twelve years ago? These questions, we think, 
cannot be truthfully answered in the affirmative. 
Any one who remembers what position was 
occupied by teachers generally before the institu- 
tion of the Superintendency, and compares it with 
that of teachers at the present time, will at once 
recognize a very considerable difference. 

We think it will be acknowledged, on looking 
back, that we had at the time I speak of, a larger 
number of energetic, skilful, earnest teachers, than 
we have now; that they were better fitted for 
their business in all essential respects ; and that 
they had vastly more weight with the public 
generally. Ido not wish to make any invidious 
comparisons. Ifany person feels that his opinions 
on educational matters are considered of import- 
ance by the community among whom he is teach- 
ing; that he is an exceedingly valuable person ; 
one whose place it would be difficult to fill, and 
whose loss would be deeply regretted ; who must 
be retained, even if he ya den, the highest rate 
for his services : such person is at liberty to con- 
sider himself an exception to teachers in general. 
But at the period referred to, a comparatively 
large number of teachers held the enviable posi- 
tion just described. In nearly all of our public 
schools and in every department of those schools, 
there were found teachers who felt that their 
services were highly appreciated by the com- 
munity ; who felt that if their work was difficult 
and toilsome, their reward was greatin the position 
earned by their labors. In those days, the able, 
skilful, enthusiastic teacher was really somebody, 
not a mere cipher, not a mere wheel in the great 
educational machine ; but somebody whose opinion 
was worth something, and whose loss was felt to 
be a public calamity. On the other hand, the 
weak, inefficient teacher was regarded with pro- 
portionate contempt, and found it a much more 
diflicult matter to hold on to his position than he 
does now,—when it appears to be the prevailing 
feeling that he will do about as well as anybody 
else,—teaching being rather a small business, at 
any rate. 

There was, we think, formerly a degree of anxiety 
on the part of the people and directors generally 
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to secure the best teachers that could be had for 
theirschools, which is somewhat rare at the present 
period ; and such teachers being procured, and 
their merits tested by a reasonable length of 
service, they were not left to feel, as they now often 
feel, that their going or staying was a matter of 
indifference to all concerned, since a good teacher’s 
place is the easiest in the world to fill. We think 
we may safely assert that our able teachers do not 
stand on the same footing as formerly. Their 
influence has been lessened, instead of being 
increased ; a fact which is significant of an altered 
tone in the community with regard to educational 
matters. Teachers, too, have, we fear, as a body 
degenerated from their former character in many 
important respects. Perhaps they are now better 
acquainted with the branches taught, but are 
they better teachers ? Are they as animated, as 
eager, as ambitious, as enthusiastic, as they once 
were ? No one will deny that these are qualities 
indispensable to success in any profession, and no 
one can deny that they are rarely found among 
our present body of teachers. With here and 
there a marked exception, we have subsided into 
routine teachers, going to our great work with 
the indifference which always attends the execu- 
tion of any merely mechanical performance which 
requires neither brain nor soulin the worker,—only 
a certain degree of machine-like regularity and 
precision. Iam aware that some people depre- 
cate enthusiasm ; they consider it a weakness 
incident to certain natures, of which they desire 
never to be guilty. The ‘highest society,’’? we 
are told, aims at complete repose of manner. ‘‘ My 
dear friend,’ says this venerable monitor, ‘‘ you 
must be very young; you must be exceedingly 
verdant if you imagine there is anything in the 
world worth getting excited about. People who 
are in earnest are essentially vulgar ; they always 
talk too loud, they are always differing from other 
ae ; society cannot tolerate such fanatics. 
et your motto be: Always maintain a cool, 
quiet indifference on all subjects whatever.’’ 
But in spite of the highest society or any 
other authority, some of us cannot help but 
feel that there are some things in the world about 
which it is worth while to be in earnest; about 
which we are bound to be in earnest, if we have 
at all considered what we have been sent into this 
world for. Until we are in earnest about certain 
important matters we have not yet begun tolive. 
Repose of manner is doubtless a desirable quality 
at times, but when people are impressed with pro- 
found convictions; when they begin to realize 
that a work in which they are engaged is of the 
highest importance ; that great good, or great 
mischief may result from their manner of working, 
they cannot regard it with serene indifterence. It 
was said of a certain great worker for the good of 
humanity, that he possessed an_ earnestness so 
intense, as toresemblea wheelrevolving so rapidly 
that the beholder thinks it does not revolve at all ; 
soquiet was his manner, so apparently at variance 
with the profound enthusiasm of his character. 
But it is not often that the intensity of inward 
life gives such outward repose. Depthof feeling, 
force of conviction, earnestness of purpose must 
in almost all cases find outward expression, how- 
ever the peculiar mode of expression may differ in 
different individuals. We generally talk most 


about that in which we are most interested. 
Men, in general, converse about money-making 
because they are thoroughly convinced that 
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to be rich is the noblest ambition a man can 
have in this world. Women talk about their 
dress because they believe nothing else in life is 
so well worthy their most seriousattention. And 
teachers formerly talked about their business 
much more than they now do. There was a 
general feeling of enthusiasm; a prevailing im- 
pression that it was a great matter to be a good 
teacher, which seems to have almost entirely 
disappeared. It is possible that many had but 
confused ideas as to what constituted a good 
teacher, but in that respect I fear we have made 
but little progress. I believe our definition ofa good 
teacher now is, not one who makes his pupils love 
learning the most, but, one who can prepare the 
largest number of scholars to pass successfully 
examinations of the nature of which I shall speak 
hereafter. It is not a good sign that a majority 
of our teachers have no professional enthusiasm. 
If they talk at any time about their work, it is 
generally in a complaining tone. They would be 
willing to leave it at any time, for any business 
which ‘‘society’? might consider genteel, and 
which would offer them the same remuneration. 

They are far from feeling that their occupation 
isa great one. In their eyes, it is a drudgery, a 
tread-mill round from day to day ; a worrisome 
repetition of monotonous duties varied only by 
the excitement of an occasional mutiny among 
their scholars. Such is the feeling of too many 
in an occupation which ought to be, under proper 
conditions, the most inspiring, the most absorb- 
ing in which any human being can be engaged. 
But I do not say it is principally the fault of 
teachers themselves that this state of feeling 
prevails. It is, I feel convinced, ina great measure 
the result of the system which is forced upon 
them, and to which they are compelled to adapt 
themselves, no matter what their individual con- 
victions and preferences may be as to the methods 
to be pursued in their profession. Under any 
system, of course, there will always be found 
imbeciles, and impostors, persons who care abso- 
lutely nothing for the results of their work except 
the money which they receive for it. But it is 
time to become alarmed when we find teachers, 
who are trying to do their duty, complaining of 
the tiresome nature of their work and wishing 
earnestly for some change. The cause must be 
looked for outside of themselves. ‘They cannot 
be to blame to any considerable extent. I know 
such teachers often blame themselves. They are 
very apt to think*they have no natural fitness for 
teaching. It is a mistake to suppose that teaching 
requires a peculiar natural fitness for 1t, beyond 
any other business. Perhaps I ought rather to 
say that we all havea natural fitness for teaching. 
We are born to learn and to teach. We must 
teach whether we desire to do so or not. What- 
ever we really Know in some way comes out. We 
must tell it. ‘he sun can no more help shining 
than we can help giving to others the real knowl- 
edge we have acquired. If any one has stored up 
in his mind information which he never attempts 
to communicate to others, be assured it is nothing 


that is worth anything to him. It does not 
belong to him ; it is a foreign substance. What 


we learn must become a part of ourselves, like the 
food we eat, or it is not ours in any proper sense. 
All great teachers know what they teach. ‘They 
are great because they know it. the knowledge 
of their subject has inspired them; they have a 
strong conviction of its great importance, and a 
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correspondingly strong desire to impart their 
knowledge of it to others. For illustration, we 
will suppose a teacher of young children to be 
strongly possessed with the idea, that to be able 
to read well is a most useful and beautiful ac- 
complishment. She knows how to do it herself. 
She has a clear, distinct, graceful utterance, and 
is able to vary her manner in order to express 
various sentiments. She may then be said to 
know the subject thoroughly. 

A teacher may be able to answer every question 
upon a certain branch of knowledge, but if he 
does not see also what its worth is to the mind, 
its absolute importance, he cannot be said to know 
it. ‘The teacher of reading referred tocannot fail 
to make her scholars read well. They catch her 
feeling of enthusiam and are induced to make 
great efforts to become good readers, and as a 
matter of course, they succeed to a great extent. 
We need not complain, then, that we have no 
natural fitness for teaching. Any one with good 
average capacity can teach what he knows, 
provided he really knowsit. But the great essential 
to success is freedom ; you must not be forced to 


teach what you do not regard as important. Of 


course there are certain elementary branches 
required by law to be taught in our schools. 
But the teacher should be lett to choose his own 
methods of teaching them ; to decide with regard 
to their relative importance, and the time to be 
devoted to any one branch; and these being 
attended to, he should have leisure to indulge his 
individual tastes and convictions with regard to 
anything else, which he may deem it important 
that his scholars should know. But under the 
present system of the Superintendency, originality 
in teaching to any great extent is neither found 
nor desired. Its tendency is to throw out original 
minds, or to hinder the free operation of the few 
whom we have left in the profession. The great 
power which the superintendent holds, enables him 
to control the minds of teachers to a lamentable 
extent and through them their schools. I need 
not explain at length what this power is nor how 
it operates. We all know what the feeling is 
among teachers ; that they are afraid to express 
their honest convictions, lest they should incur 
the displeasure of this dread power. An upright, 
honest, large-minded man in the office of County 
Superintendent, must needs be shocked every d: Ly 
at the flattery, the fawning, the servility of the 
teachers who hold their places at his pleasure ; 
nor is it his fault that this state of feeling should 
exist. He holds the power and must use it as he 
best knows how ; and for the teachers themselves 
great allowance must be made; their daily bread 
depends upon his favor ; they have no secure foot- 
ing without it. We cannot blame them very 
severely. Noman living can fill such an office 
without doing great injury. No man’s mind 
should be allowed to control the minds of a a whole 
community by despotic means. 

Ever since the institution of this office, we have 


had many forcible illustrations of the mischief 


which it is so well calculated to work. Among 
those who filled it was a gentlemen who had a 
great love for curiosities and puzzles, and far- 
fetched information. It was a source of the 
greatest satisfaction to him, when he had made 
the discovery of some obscure mountain or river 
with an unpronounceable name, of which not a 
teacher perhaps knew the locality, and which it 
was not of the least consequence whether they did 
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know it or not. Under his administration, the 
examinations, onthe part of the teachers, became 
a process of ingenious guessing. The whole body 
of teachers were out in search of curiosities ; they 

neglected the study of general principles, and 
occupied their time in searching for unheard- 
of trifles ; for, as they said themselves, they never 
knew what Le might be asking. Real improve- 
ment wasout of the question. Itis safe, I think, to 
assert that the mass of our teachers knew less at 
the end of his term of office than they did at the 
beginning. And the worst result was that many 
of them got an impression that these pue rilities 
were matters of vital importance. Not beingaccus- 
tomed to think for themselves, as indeed few of us 
are, they came to the very natural conclusion 


that a gentleman of learning, a clergyman of 


some ability and reputation, must know better 
than themselves what things are important in 
education. Consequently, even after the worthy 
gentlemen had vacated the office, we still con- 
tinued to regard it 28a great matter, to be dis- 
tinguished in the know ledge of out-of-the-way 
localities, to know how to work ingenious arith- 
metical puzzles, and to spell words which we 
rarely met in the course of our reading, and never 
used ourselves, or knew others to use. 

It may be observed, however, that the system 
had scarcely then had time to develop its tenden- 
cies. There was still considerable freedom and 
there was also a decided disposition to rebel. The 
unfortunate incumbent, in his efforts to form the 
minds of all the teachers after the fashion of his 
own peculiar mental constitution, soon found that 
his path was not strewn with roses, and if his 
slumbers were peaceful, it must have been because 
his conscience was at rest, as I have no doubt it 
was, since he was a good though mistaken man. 
Maledictions both loud and deep, were poured 
upon his devoted head. He was harassed on 
every side. Muscular gentlemen from the country, 
on pain of personal chastisement, demanded ce r- 
tificates which he did not think they deserved. 
The daily opening of his ofiice was the signal for 
a rush of indignant and injured individuals who 
told him, in no measured or complimentary terms, 
their opinion of his conduct. Boards of Directors 
were obliged to interfere to save teachers whom 
they had long employed, and of whose value they 
well aware. They had not at that time become 
accustomed to the idea that their judgment was 
no longer needed in the matter, and that their 
sole business was to see that the teacher had a 
good certifleate from the Superintendent. Con- 
sequently, they frequently ordered him to reverse 
his decision which he was generally obliged to 
do, not being able to resist the current of public 

opinion which set against him in every direction. 

But the state of things just described has long 


since ceased to exist Year by year the path of 


the Superintendent has become smoother ; his 
methods are less and less questioned ; his decisions 
are regarded as final as to qualifications for teach- 
ing. The opposition, lately organized by a few 
independent and thoughtful teachers, met with 
no encouragement from the great body of dixectors, 
and the gentleman who had filled the office for 
two successive terms was elected the third time 
by a large majority. He himself announces that 
he finds great improvement at every annual 
examins tion ; the teachers are coming up to a 
higher standard ; which means simply that he 
having been a long time in office, they know 
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exactly the measure of his mind; they know 
what he considers of importance, all his peculiar 
views and hobbies. All teachers not holding pro- 
fessional certificates are trying to know exactly 
what he knows and no more. All instructors 
are compelled to mould the minds of their scholars 
as near as by possible after the plan of that of the 
County Superintendent. I do not say that this 
pattern mind is nota great mind, not a deep mind, 
not a brilliant, active, powerful mind. The question 
is whether it is not bad for mental vigor and 
growth to adopt the mental methods and tastes of 
any mind whatever ; and this is just what most 
instructors in our public schools are doing, to a 
greater or less extent. What schools are now 
most distinguished in this county? Those whose 
instructors are men of original methods, of wide 
views, of varied attainments? Not so. Those 
schools are the most popular, the best attended, 
the most strongly recommended, whose instructors 
have most carefully studied the mind of the Super- 
intendent, know what questions he will be 
likely to ask, and drill their scholars accordingly. 

Nor do I wish to be understand as blaming any 
one severely for taking such a course. That 
teachers generally should do so is the natural 
result of the present order of things. It would 
take a person of the strictest principles, of the 
strongest conviction of the wrong involved in 
such slavish adherence to another’s methods, to 
be able to resist the temptation. In some degree 
indeed every teacher is obliged to give up his own 
opinions to those of the persons whose servant he 
is; for he is but a servant of the people, and must 
to a certain extent be governed by their ideas and 
desires in the training of their children. But it 
is evident that a teacher of strong original charac- 
teristics will find it a much more difficult matter to 
conform his teaching to the standard of any other 
person ; and in proportion as he carries out his 
own ideas does the school suffer in the popular 
estimation, for the simple reason that the pupils 
of such a teacher will not compare favorably at 
the Superintendent’s examinations with those who 
have been carefully drilled on his peculiar hobbies. 
The inevitable consequence is—that teachers of 
originality—and it is only those who can have 
genuine power and success—are either forced out of 
the profession or find themselves injuriously 
cramped and limited in all their efforts. Their 
really great abilities in their business are not 
wanted at present, and will not be, while this 
state of things lasts. Probably more than half 
the young girls in our public schoolsare endeavor- 
ing to fit themselves to pass the required examina- 
tions, their intention being to become teachers. 
The direction of their studies controls that of the 
whole body of pupils; those suffering equally 
who are not intending to teach. The system of 
cramming is therefore in full operation. That the 
cramming is skillfully done in some cases cannot 
be denied ; but that it is still cramming, and not 
feeding, is quite evident from a very slight obser- 
vation of its victims. 

Attend one of the yearly examinations, and if 
you are not a person accustomed to look below 
the surface of things, you will be amazed at the 
apparently profound knowledge and mental 
acumen of the young ladies under examination. 
They go through the whole performance with 
astonishing ease, rapidity, and fluency. The 
questions and exercises appear to you to be diflfi- 
cult, but the youthful prodigies before you who 
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reflect, as the newspapers say, so much credit on 
their instructors, exhibit no hesitation, or em- 
barrassment, in their replies to profound interro- 
gatories. Every one of them seems to you to be 
a mental phenomenon. She puts a diflicult sentence 
into a complicated diagram in the twinkling of 
an eye ; and when a problem in mental arithmetic 
of the most appalling nature (to a mind, I mean, 
not blessed with her happy facilities for improve- 
ment) is propounded to her, she reproduces it, 
before the examiner has quite produced it, and 
solves it with an off-hand rapidity and air of in- 
difference which I feel convinced would cause a 
professor of mathematics at Harvard or Yale to 
stand aghast. The young candidates, as a matter 
of course, get their certificates, and to do them 
justice, they have crammed hard to get them; and 
they, their examiner, and their instructors, all 
sincerely believe that they have the best possible 
mental training for the office of teacher. But 
some of us who have tried our skill too at a little 
cramming, being forced into it, and half believing 
it to be a good thing, know very well that it is 
allan unfortunate delusion. We know that these 
young girls have not yet learned to think,—that 
their knowledge is only apparent. They have 
learned to perform a few mental tricks; that is 
all. We look on at such a performance, as we do 
at the operations of a conjuror; we admire his 
dexterity ; we are at a loss to know how he 
manages to do such wonderful things; but we 
know it all adelusion, and that he does not really 
do what he seems to do. : 
The mental powers of these young persons are 
really untrained ; they know nothing in thesense 
in which they ought toknow it. They are there- 
fore quite unfit to train others. Some persons may 
ask for the proof of these assertions ; they may 
sincerely believe that our candidates for teaching 
are getting a valuable training for their work. 
I wish it were possible to believe after a careful 
observation of the conduct of many ofour teachers, 
that their training has made them thoughtful, 
earnest, and energetic; that they love to feel 
themselves growing in knowledge and mental 
vigor; and trying hard to imbue their scholars 
with the same feeling. I fail to see that they are 
proud of their business; that they are interested 
in anything which promises to make them 
better teachers. If our teachers are really better 
qualified mentally for their work than formerly, 
we ought to able to see the result in greater 
enthusiasm, in mre earnestness and devotion to 
their calling, in a higher degree of success in 
the development of their own intellectual powers 
and those of the minds committed to their care. 
Real knowledge always strengthens the judgment, 
always enables the mind to think more clearly, to 
decide more correctly. If a young girl’s stock of 
good sense and self control is not increased by her 
acquirements, she might as well be without sen. 
No matter what astonishing gymnastics she may 
perform, we know she has really gained in no 
important respect, that she cannot be a leader 
for others. She cannot make them care for what 
she herself does not care. Most young girls, 
properly trained, would make admirable primary 
teachers. Full of life, health, animation and good 
nature, there is a glow and a freshness about them 
eculiarly attractive tochildren. Andif they have, 
ortunately, some conception of the greatness of 
they work ; of the immense good they may do,— 
they are capable of an enthusiam, a devotion 
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which in after years, they will haye to try much 
harder to realize. That there are a few primary 
teachers who feel in this way, we know ; that there 
are not a great many more, is not so much their 
fault, as the fault of their false training which 
has made them conceited, shallow, and frivolous. 

The great prominence given to arithmetical 
studies, by the present administration, is, I think, 
an evil. Mental and Practical Arithmetic occupy 
probably about one-third a scholar’s time in 
school, an amount out of all proportion to the 
importance of these studies. We have seen that 
a great proficiency in Mental Arithmetic, or at 
all events what seems to be such, does not give 


the scholar mental vigor and strength. Some of 


the finest minds the world has ever seen, appear 
to have had a great dislike for the science of math- 
ematics. ‘The mental food on which they throve 
was of another kind entirely. When will we, as 
educators, learn that great truth, that minds must 
be fed on different kinds of mental aliment, ac- 
cording to their several constitutions. After the 
necessary elementary Knowledge has been ac- 
quired, some freedom ought to be allowed in the 
choice of studies. We find, on examining the biogra- 
phies of our great self-educated men, that mathe- 
matics often had but little to do with their devel- 
opment. In perhaps a majority of cases, their 
youthful minds first went through a course of im- 
aginative reading, and were then led by a natural 
instinct and craving to investigate some of the 
wonderful secrets of nature as unfolded to them 
in some branch of natural science. 

Is it absolutely necessary that so much time 
should be devoted to’ Arithmetic in our schools, 
to the exclusion of so many important matters ? 
Some knowledge of it is of course necessary to 
all, and it is to a certain extent a good discipline 
for the mind, but we are giving it a prominence 
above all other studies, which, it appears to me, 
is proving injurious to true development. 

Grammatical analysis has also, under the influ- 
ence of the controlling mind, received an amount 
of attention which it does not, I think, deserve. 
Our teachers appear to have lost sight of the prin- 
ciple, that the chief object in studying English 
Grammar, is to learn to speak and write the Eng- 
lish language correctly. Of what possible use is 
it to scholar to be able to enclose any number of 
sentences skillfully in diagrams, when she does 
not know the important rules of the language, 
nor how to apply them in her conversation. Our 
scholars have remarkable ability in the use of 
diagrams, but are not remarkable for their correct 
use of language. This is another absurdity of the 
one-mind system, forcing us to disregard the sug- 
gestions of common sense, and to ignore entirely 
our convictions ; founded as far as some of us are 
convinced, on careful inquiry and the results of 
long experience. 

Besides the evil resulting from the examining 
system, another great injury to our schools result- 
ing from the institution of the office of County 
Superintendent, is the election of inferior men as 
school directors. Examinations were formerly 
conducted by the various boards, assisted by the 
principals f their schools, or some other teachers. 
Citizens were at that time obliged to exercise 
some care in the choice of men for that office, as 
they knew the welfare of their schools, depended 
in a great measure, on the intelligence and judg- 
ment of those who would be obliged to select 
their teachers. Almost every Board contained 
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two or three men respected for their abilities b 
the community, and the office was sought by suc 
men for the power it gave them todo good. The 
average intelligence of directors was much higher 
than at present. Good scholars, shrewd business 
men, active, energetic citizens of all trades and 
professions, were found willing to accept the 
oftice. Such men were not easily imposed upon ; 
they rarely, perhaps, had a technical knowledge 
of the branches taught in the schools, but they 
had good common sense, and a knowledge of 
human nature acquired by contact with the 
world. With the assistance of some practical 
teacher they conducted examinations and made 
fewer mistakes in their selections than, we think, 
are made at present, when directors can only 
judge of the fitness of a candidate by the marking 
of his certificate, and are not permited to exercise 
their own judgment with regard to the qualifica- 
cations of their teachers. Able men will now 
rarely accept the office; there is no scope for 
their abilities; nothing for them to do. ‘The 
whole matter is in the hands of the Superinten- 
dent. If a director can read,—that is the sole 
qualification required of him,—he will be able to 
judge of the grade of the applicant. 

The inevitable consequence is, that we have 
generally, a set of weak, illiterate men in that 
office, essentially ignorant of what constitutes 
good teachers and good schools. Our schools are 
now suffering much for want of the great stimu- 
lus afforded both to teachers and scholars by ap- 
preciative, intelligent directors. Our best men 
ought to fill that position, but they do not; and 
they never will, while the present system con- 
tinues in operation. It is charged, then, that the 
office of County Superintendent, in the process of 
its legitimate working, has seriously injured our 
schools : 

1. By destroying the influence of the really 
able teacher, and thus injuring the interests of 
education with the community. 

2. By bringing a large number of poor teachers 
into the business, trained under a false and bad 
system, having no enthusiasm for their calling, 
and no conception of its importance. 

3. By compelling the whole body of teachers 
to mould the minds of their scholars, as nearly 
as possible, after the mind of the person who may 
happen to hold the office ;—thus destroying all 
originality and freedom and seriously hindering 
true mental growth. 

4. By giving us a weak inefficient, illiterate 
body of school directors, instead of the men of 
ability whom we formerly had; thus depriving 
us of one of the most important elements of a 
prosperous, vigorous system of public education. 

If these charges be well-grounded, the duty of 
teachers is obvious. They should use all their in- 
fluence to bring about some change,—any change 
which would take the control of educational in- 
terests out of the hands of one man and give it 
into the charge of the intelligent men and able 
teachers of the community, working together. 

All bitterness, all recrimination, all personalities 
should be shunned by teachers having a great 
object in view. We should steadily and firmly 
determine to work a radical reform in the man- 
agement of educational matters: and we may 
rest assured that any earnest effort made by even 
a few teachers, cannot but result in some degree, 
in giving us better directors, better teachers, and 
better schools. 











